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A KINDERGARTNER, NOW IN CHARGE OF 
the Friends’ Vacation Kindergarten, New York, 
would like a position for Fall. School or family. Ref- 
erences. Address M., 226 E. 16th street, New York. 


FRIEND, CAPABLE OF TAKING 


charge of home duties, would like a position. 
dress M., 2333 Turner Street, Philadelphia. 


FULL 
Ad- 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 ‘, _da "Address. FR END, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W -» Washington, D.C. 


SITION WANTED 

woman Friend, 
homes, by the hour. 
West Philadelphia. 


BY EXPERT YOUNG 
to teach little children at their 
Address S., 3419 Hamilton Street, 


ANTED.—A TEACHER TO GIVE 
instruction to two small children, 
Address No. 44, this Office. 


DAILY 
and board at 
home. 


ANTED.—BOARD FOR THREE ADULTS 

and two children, with Friends in suburbs or in 

country within two miles of Germantown, Address No. 
45, this Office, 


ANTED.—ENERGETIC MAN WITH $10,000 

to $20,000 capital or collateral security for same, 

to associate himself with an old established manufactur- 

ing concern; good paying business near Philadelphia, 

Pa., party gradually to assume general management, 
with good salary. Address, by mail only, E.S. D 


Merchantville P, O., New Jersey. 

TT PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from sad Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 

street, West Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Sweoe Street, Noraistown, Penna, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ‘ 
pe. | 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES ; Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Strset, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


D abl Work 
HENRY c. ELLIS, Reliable — 


House and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CaRPENT=RS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
ed Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


IDAHO EXCURSION. 


There will be an Excursion for Parma, 
Idaho, on Ninth month 20,—one fare for 
the round trip, plus $2.00. 


Write the undersigned for information 
as to further reduced rates and starting 
points. 





MORRIS A. WILSON, Chairman 
Magnolia, Illinois. 
or to D. E. BURLEY, Gen. Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Oregon Short Line Ry. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Educational. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


Jurnishes a — guarded education, and pre- 
pares for colle, 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, { 


Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
colle rd and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpine anv Day Puriis oF Botn Sexus, 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students poageees for college or busi- 
ness, The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students odeained when- 
ever there are vacancies, Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B, AMBLER, Princifad, 
Jenkintown, Pa, 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 
Under care of Friends, Thorough instruction. 
eral course. 


Lib- 
Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 
leges, Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses. 


Expenses very low. Send for catalogue, 


EDGAR STINSON, 


Prine ipal, 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, — 


WEST CHESTER (PA, ) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


“BRAINY”. ASSISTANTS, 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. 


‘Riaade “School, 


WEST STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Exceilent advantages for complete school course. 
Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 


Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 
Year Becins NintH Montu 12TH. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


ENOS L. DOAN, Principal. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 


students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifa/, 


George School, Penna. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year), Coilege 
preparation, For circulars apply to the Principals. 
IE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania, 


| Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frimnps’ 
Boys anno Girus. 


Boarpine ScnHoon ror 


The building is modern, 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


and the location is the hill 


CAROLINE RAU, 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS, 


736 Spring Garden St., 
*hiladelphia. 


A Postar Carp Receives Promer Arrention. 
JOHN 8S, CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLtumBiA Avenur, Pita 


MONEY-SAVING ‘euhets of 
Booklets written. 5S. 
West Chester, 


odventsing. 
Epwarp PascHALt, 
In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wm. 
C. ALLEN, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. - JONES. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’. 


variety the most complete, and 

quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 


SUCH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
» TuTORS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
without charge. Telephone 1-41-63 D. 
DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


we will 


SupscrirTions MAY BeGin At ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We po Not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
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GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 210 W. Coulter St. 
1-42-25-D. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS PHILADELPHIA. 


Intelligencer Association, | 





THE FIFTY CENT OFFER. 


In response to our offer to send FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER from 


Eighth month 20 to end of 1898, making 20 mumbders, for 50 cents, we 
have had a gratifying number of responses. 


THE 


OFFER CONTINUES. 


To increase its effect, we ask that any of our readers who know of 
persons not now subscribers to the INTELLIGENCER who they think 
might like to avail themselves of the 50-Cent Offer, if they knew of it, 
will send us their names, on a postal-card, and we will send them, 


free, a canny copy of the paper. 








Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 


location is very delightful, directly overlooking | 


the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAvID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





Barlow’s Indigo Blue Sansone and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. 3. WILTBERGER. 


H.C. BODEN &CO, 
WALNUT & I3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELeveNTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


ant rooms. 
ni Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Aquarille. 


OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL 


Tt is well 
THE YEAR 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 
. Westev Avenve Ann 
The Driftwoo , Sixtu StTreer. 
OCEAN CITY, N., J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


a 
| 





| E 
M. E. & H. M. Humpton. | e 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to | 


| Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ‘‘ The True Story of the Chris 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE Sun 
PRINTING House, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 
PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
J ES U S “Striking and Valuable.” 
, —Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER 
THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
‘**A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, Londqn; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 


=—_— 


Friends’ Book Association 


OP PHILADELPHIA 


» Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Matertals, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


» S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
SEESEECEEEE EE CECE 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O AL FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 





There are hundreds of glee ving rooms about the 


country now cold and 


cheerless, that might be 


made otherwise by the use of the 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


with its 120 cross tubes, 


One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


>SAVE *%2 YOUR FUEL 


if if you don't, understand it, send for free booklet. 


ere we 


WHERE THE 
MCAT GOGSS 


have no active agent we will sell at 
wholesale price to introluce. 


Rochester Radiator Co, 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


where it 
SHOULD Go. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXVI. 

“THE kingdom of heaven ts within you.” Personal 
religion ts a real and a living thing only in proportion 
as it springs from this deep inward root. 

CAROLINE E, STEPHEN. 


From ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,’’ the chapter on ‘‘ The Inner 
Light.’’ 


UPON THE OTHER SIDE. 

WE go our ways in life too much alone ; 

We hold ourselves too far from all our kind ; 
Too often are our dead to sigh and moan, 

Too often to the weak and helpless blind ; 
Too often, where distress and want abide, 
We turn and pass upon the other side. 
The other side is trodden smooth, and worn 

By footsteps passing idly all the day ; 
Where lie the bruised ones that faint and mourn 

Is seldom more than an untrodden way ; 
Our selfish hearts are for our feet the guide, 
They lead us by upon the other side. 


It should be ours the oil and wine to pour 
Into the wounds of stricken ones ; 
To take the smitten, and the sick and sore, 
And bear them where a stream of blessing runs. 
Instead we look about—the way is wide— 
And so we pass upon the other side. 
O friends and brothers, gliding down the years, 
Humanity is calling each and all, 
In tender accents born of grief and tears ; 
I pray you listen to the thrilling call; 
You cannot in your cold and selfish pride 
Pass guiltless by upon the other side. 
— Selected. 


THE CONFERENCES AT. RICHMOND. 

OUTLINE OF THE DAILY PROCEEDINGS. 
On Second-day morning, the 22nd, at 9.30, the ses- 
sions of the Conferences began. There was first held 
a general meeting, over which Robert S. Haviland, of 
Chappaqua, N. Y., presided. The tent was well filled. 
After a period of silence, Robert S. Haviland offered 
prayer. The roll of the delegates, of whom an un- 
usually large part were present, was called by the Sec- 
retary, Sarah R. Matthews, of Baltimore. As the 
lists were called in each yearly meeting, the delegates 
answered, and rose, remaining standing until the roll 
of their yearly meeting was completed. 

An address of welcome was then made by William 
Dudley Foulke, of Richmond. This will be given in 
full, later, from the notes of the stenographer. He 
spoke at some length, and happily and effectively 
reviewed the circumstances of the occasion, and many 
points of which it was suggestive, opening and 
closing by extending a cordial welcome. 

The presiding officer, Robert S. Haviland, replied 
briefly and appropriately. 


PHILADELPHIA NINTH MONTH 3. 1898. 


Volume LV. 
Number 36. 


The minutes of the Central Committee were read. 
A committee was appointed to propose officers 
for all of the several Conferences meeting during the 
week. A cablegram from Aaron M. Powell, was pre- 
sented and read : 

*‘ Friends’ Conference, Richmond, Indiana: Our 
greetings from Swarthmore Hall (England). Powell.” 

An extract from a letter from Anna Rice Powell, 
at Keswick, England, in which she expressed the 
interest of herself and companions (Aaron M. Powell 
and Dean Bond) in the Conferences, and hoped for 
their success, was read. A touching message from 
“little James Bogardus,” to the friends of his father, 
the late Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York, was 
read, and Anna M. Jackson was desired to respond 
for the Conference. 

This closed the action of the general meeting, and 
the First-day School Conference business was then 
taken up, Herbert P. Worth, of West Chester, Pa., 
presiding. The reports of the Executive Committee, 
giving its action since the Conference at Swarthmore, 
also the report of the Literature Committee, which 
has charge of the preparation of the Lesson Leaves, 
etc., were read. 

Susan W. Janney, of Philadelphia, then read her 
paper, ‘‘Recent Progress in Biblical Knowledge among 
Friends.” This is printed in full in this issue of the 
INTELLIGENCER. A discussion of it followed, in which 
Edward Cornell and Anna M. Jackson, of New York, 
President W. W. Birdsall, and others took part. The 
paper was highly commended. The desire for some 
direction of systematic study of the Bible was ex- 
pressed by several, and the subject being taken up 
later it was referred tothe Literature Committee. The 
work of the Scarborough Summer School in this 
direction was referred to. 

Timothy Nicholson, on behalf of the Trustees of 
Earlham College, extended an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Conferences to visit the College on Fourth- 
day morning before the opening of the session. The 
invitation was responded to by many, and cordially 
accepted. 

The session then, after a silent pause, closed. 

In the afternoon, the committee appointed in the 
morning named the officers of the Conference: Her- 
bert P. Worth, Chairman; Albert T. Mills, Recording 
Secretary ; Mary Fussell, Reading Secretary. For 
information, the officers proposed by the committee 
for the other conferences were also read : 

Philanthropic Union: John Wm. Hutchinson, 
President ; Florence Conrad Griscom, Recording Sec- 
retary ; Sarah R. Matthews, Reading Secretary. 

Educational Conference: William W. Birdsall, 
Chairman ; Jane P. Rushmore, Secretary ; Mary Wil- 
lets, Treasurer. 
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Religious Conferences : William M. Jackson, Chair- 
man, (first session), Howard M. Jenkins, (second 
session) ; Annie Cooper Lippincott, Secretary. 

The report of the Treasurer of the First-day School 
General Conference, William J. Hall, was read, anda 
committee appointed to audit his account, etc. , 

Reports of four of the Yearly Meeting Associa- 
tions were then read: Baltimore, Indiana, Ohio, and 
New York. All were interesting and suggestive. 
They indicated generally a satisfactory condition, with- 
out much change since 1896. New York had hardly 
maintained itself, as to number of schools. There was 
discussion, participated in by many, on features of 
these reports. Joseph Willits, Sarah R. Matthews, 
who extolled the traveling libraries, Edward B. Raw- 
son, who suggested the need of a weekly publication 
for children, Franklin Packer, who urged a fuller use 
of the literature we have, James P. Plummer, J. 
Russell Smith, Esther Haviland Cornell, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Thomas H. Speakman, John Cox, Jr., Cor- 
nelia J. Shoemaker, G. Myron Allen, of Granville, 
N. Y., Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, of Philadelphia, 
Jesse S. Wilson, John J. Cornell, David W. Branson, 
Charlotte W. Cocks, Davis Furnas, Martha Schofield, 
Jane P. Rushmore, Job Holloway, Henry W. Wilbur, 
and others spoke briefly. The duties of old to young, 
and young to old, formed one of the themes on which 
several dwelt, the conclusion seeming to be that the 
“age line” should not be drawn at all. 

Howard M. Jenkins then read his paper, “‘ The 
First-day School a Missionary of the Society.”” This 
was printed in full in the INTELLIGENCER, last week. 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. O. E. Janney 
expressed his approval of its suggestions: “If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 
Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., was glad of the 
hopeful view suggested by a plan for growth and in- 
crease ; he desired to see the Society live. Several 
Friends concurred. John Cox, Jr., urged that if our 
principles are good, as we believe, they should be 
spread abroad. Matilda J. Underwood, of Harveys- 
burg, O., Thomas H. Speakman, John J. Janney, of 
Columbus, O., and others, followed. Mary Travilla, 
of West Chester, Pa., approved the plan of establish- 
ing First-day schools, and emphasized that where 
there was a teacher and one scholar there was a 
working school. Robert Barnes spoke of the service 
the First-day school had been to their meeting. Isaac 
Wilson dwelt on the missionary service of the First- 
day school to the meeting. 

After some routine business, the session closed. 

THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 23. 

The third session of the First-day School General 
Conference began at 9.30 a.m. There was a good 
attendance. Prayer was offered by Joel Borton, of 
Woodstown, N. J. The committee appointed to audit 
the treasurer's account reported it correct, with a 
balance of $90.09, and proposed the name of William 
J. Hall for treasurer, and that ¢1,300 be raised. The 
report was approved. 

A report of the Executive Committee was pre- 
sented and read. Several names were added to the 
Literature Committee. 
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The three remaining reports from the Yearly 
Meeting Associations, Illinois, Genesee, and Philadel- 
phia, were read, and discussion followed, chiefly in 
relation to the usefulness of lesson leaves following 
the selection of texts made by the “ International” 
Committee. Job Holloway, John W. Hutchinson, 
Jane P. Rushmore, Robert S. Haviland, E. B. 
Michener, Myron G. Allen, W. W. Birdsall, Wm. M. 
Jackson, Mariana W. Chapman, Howard M. Jenkins, 
John J. Janney, Thomas H. Speakman, Joseph Willets, 
Annie Cooper Lippincott, and Frances M. Robinson 
were among those who spoke, several of them on the 
lesson leaf theme. It was proposed and agreed to 
that a special meeting on this subject be held in the 
meeting-house, on Fifth-day, at 1.30 p. m. 

Illustrations of practical work with primary lessons 
were then given: “Am I helping or hindering,” a 
lesson with black-board illustration, prepared by Anna 
DD. Andrews, of Baltimore, was presented by Beulah 
W. Darlington, of West Chester, Pa.; “Watch and 
Pray,” with blackboard work, by Allen J. Flitcraft, 
Chicago ; ‘ The Invidious and Destructive Tendency 
of Little Faults,” and “‘ Preparation for Service,” pre- 
pared by S. Elizabeth Stover, of Genessee Yearly 
Meeting, was presented by Dr. O. E. Janney ; ‘‘ God's 
Protecting Love,”’ by Margaret M. Garretson ; ‘*‘ What 
the Nasturtium Shows Us,” ‘“ God’s Care,”’ and 
‘Winged Seeds,” by Beatrice Magill, Swarthmore, 
Pa., was presented by Abby Mary Hall, of Swarthmore. 

These lessons were much enjoyed. Several of 
them were illustrated by carefully made drawings, 
some of them in colors. A‘number of Friends ex- 
pressed satisfaction and made comment, among them 
Sarah M. Carver, Cornelia J. Shoemaker, Edward 
Cornell, Anna M. Jackson, Edward B. Rawson, Joseph 
Willits, Henry R. Russell, William M. Jackson, 
Hannah A. Plummer, Isaac Wilson, Henry W. Wilbur, 
Franklin Packer, Willis T. Keese, Elizabeth Packer. 

A letter from Friends at Lincoln, Neb., was read, 
and the Chairman requested to send areply. Prayer 
was offered by Isaac Wilson. After silence the 
First-day School Conference closed, this being its 
concluding session. 


(Report to be Continued.) 
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BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE 
AMONG FRIENDS. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 


BY SUSAN W. JANNEY. 

Here and there in the onward trend of the world, in 
the evolution of the universal detail, there come stages 
of development that suddenly and forever arrest the 
attention of human thought. A voice breaks upon 
the darkness, and man wakes to listen, to sleep no 
more; a crystal is formed in the long, undisturbed 
solution of events and rays of unsuspected truth 
gleam from its facets ; a spark is struck by the coali- 
tion of silent forces, and human perception, dazed, 
uncertain, questioning, turns back upon itself, strug- 
gling to readjust its puny vision to the new light. 
But the impress is made ; a Chosen Soul has received 
it, and as the morning beams descend from peak to 





peak, knowledge is caught up and the dawn of Truth 
passes from race to race of the children of men. The 
time is ripe and Galileo sees that the world moves ; 
Newton fee/s the all-impelling law ; Jesus of Nazareth 
is at one with the Father. But such effulgence of 
truth suffers reversion, and degeneration is oftener 
seen through a glass darkly, appears and disappears 
through the ages, ever interpreted and applied anew ; 
Israel's cry is heard again and again,—*“ Verily, thou 
a't a God that hidest thyself’; and yet no ray of 
[ruth is lost— 
‘« The word unto the prophets spoken, 

Was writ on tablets yet unbroken ; 

Che word by seers and sibyls told, 

In groves of oak or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind— 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost.”’ 

The fast and the present, the old and the new, 
are rolled together as a scroll, with this nineteenth 
century impress, that ‘*7rw¢h is not manifested once 
for all, but by slow and gradual processes, divinely 
controlled.” 

Slowly indeed has the world learned its deepest 
lessons ; centuries have but imperfectly unfolded that 
most wonderful of all human realizations, God mani- 
fest in the flesh. This sum and substance of the gospel, 
the glad tidings of the Fatherhood of God, and the 
sonship of man through the indwelling Spirit, was of 
all the doctrines which now make up the essential 
orthodoxy of Romanism and Protestantism the ov/y 
one distinctly held and taught in the church of the 
first three centuries. 

Tertullian expressed very simply the common 
conception of the Divine in the human of that early 
time as follows: ‘* When we see the sunlight on the 
floor of a room we say it is the sun shining there, but 
if we wish to distinguish between the light in the 
room and the far-away orb of day from which it 
comes, we must call the former sun-édcam, and only 
the latter the suv. Likewise we may call the spirit 
in the Christ divine, but must distinguish b«tween it 
and the Lord of All, whence it came; for as no room 
can contain all the light of day, neither can any soul 
compass all the Spirit of God. There was in the 
Christ as much of this spirit as can dwell within the 
limits of flesh and blood, while over and above this 
is the immeasurable fullness (of which all souls do or 
may partake) of the Most High, who inhabiteth 
eternity, and who weaveth the ages as a garment upon 
a loom,” 

A little later this simple conception of the heart 
of the primitive Christian faith became overshadowed 
by questions of theological dispute, and lost to view 
in the confusion of doctrines and dogmas ; through 
all the controversies of succeeding periods we hear 
very little of this fundamental teaching of the New 
Testanent. But the unfailing light of its Truth 
breaks forth here and there, through rifts in the dark- 
ness of superstition and tradition, and as the centuries 
pass, solitary pleading voices are heard calling men 
back to this spiritual condition which Jesus proclaimed 
and lived to the world. Conspicuous among these, 
almost three centuries ago, George Fox, re-imbued 
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with the truth from the same Source that revealed it 
unto Jesus of old, went about teaching and preaching 
that ‘men ought to give earnest heed to the Inner 
Light, the light of Christ which God has placed in 
every heart.”’ 

The results of the intervening time, since the rise 
of our Society, are records of history. It is for us 
now to not: that its central truth, which reverent 
science is more and more regarding as the key to all 
the mysteries of life, is the dominant force to-day, 
not only in reorganizing science itself, but in recon- 
structing religious thought, making for righteousness. 
It is for us now to recognize that while the Bible has 
suffered as a whole from the errors which fiom the 
early centuries have increasingly obscured it, this 
essential principle has suffered more than all; and 
that what the Bible has gazed, is gaining from the 
new interpretation, the modern methods of study, is 
reflected preeminently upon the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, revealing in a clearer, broader way the true 
religion of humanity. 

In the sermon of a prominent orthodox minister 
of an eastern city, recently, we find the following: 
‘‘No reasonable mind can suppose that the spirit of 
God is confined in its movements within the limits 
of churches, one or all of them; that it can only 
visit the humble, waiting soul through the medium of 
a ‘sacrament’ or through ‘the person of a priest.’ 
All true religion, whether in ‘church’ or out of it, is 
founded upon, is identical with the sense of the Living 
Presence of God with and in the human soul—that 
alone.”” And this is not an isolated expression of a 
faith identical with our own, but one that voices the 
growing, popular conception of the fundamental truth 
of religion, and is a result directly attributable to the 
scientific methods of the Higher Criticism, and the 
flood of light which it has introduced into the dark 
places of time and history by breaking down the 
barriers of fable, tradition, dogma, and creed; by 
eliminating non-essentials, and bringing to men’s 
nearer view and easier grasp the essentials of ethics 
and spirituality, tending to union and uniformity in 
religion. 

Who so much as our beloved Society should re- 
joice that this is so? Who so much as they should 
sympathize with the ‘Science which  scrutinizes 
statements, balances evidence for and against, and 
sifts the true from the false?’’ Because of their re- 
sponsibility as a favored people, born into the atmos- 
phere of this truth as an inheritance, who so much as 
the Friends of to-day should strive by intelligent 
study and preparation to fit themselves, not to follow 
the lead of the churches, but, if happily, wth the 
churches, to continue as pioneers in spreading this 
light ? 

In stating some phases of recent progress in the 
Society of Friends in Biblical knowledge and inquiry, 
a most helpful example is furnished by the experience 
and utterances of English Friends at the Scarboro’ 
School of last summer, which was designed to stimu- 
late thought, and promote helpful reading and study 
among Friends who desire a better mental equipment 
for their service in the meetings and schools of their 
Society. Brief summaries of one or two addresses 
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delivered on that interesting occasion are here given 
as voicing in large degree our own needs and aspira- 
tions. 

In his introductory remarks, Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris, the moving spirit of the Summer School, 
struck at once the note of fearless and reverent in- 
quiry. ‘The inception of the school was due,” he 
said, “‘to the conviction that our Society, which set 
out to lead the world, had now come to follow, in 
matters of sacred and secular learning, the lead of 
others. It was now time that the intellectual work 
of the Society should cease to consist in the enuncia- 
tion of exploded propositions. They had therefore 
called in experts upon the Bible, who were a fearless 
body of men, not afraid of the noise of the nail being 
driven into the traditions of the past. From them 
they should learn what new light was now bursting 
forth from the Scriptures and around the Scriptures. 
Biblical Science was never so interesting as it is now, 
and the Society of Friends should not be contented 
without going to dig in the field where anybody had 
unearthed a new principle, and should determfhe to 
know the name and nature of any new star which 
appeared in the firmament of Biblical inquiry. Such 
had been its early attitude; Quakerism began with 
quite a row of scholars, and the preaching of the 
Inward Light was believed to be consistent with the 
prosecution of all sacred and secular learning.”’ 

Dr. R. F. Horton showed the change that has 
come over our methods of treating and regarding the 
Bible in the last twenty years, and the uselessness of 
attempts to ignore or fight against it. He then 
went on to show the positive gains which these new 
methods have brought us :—the advantage of recog- 
nizing that inspiration can come through drama and 
myth as well as history; that the Biblical writers 
neither claimed nor found immunity from ordinary 
errors ; that we have learned to interpret narratives 
in the light of the circumstances and character of the 
writers ; that we have found the intrinsic inspiration 
of the Bible not diminished, but increased,—the dif- 
ference being like that between the clear-cut definite- 
ness of a picture and the infinite expansiveness of the 
living landscape ; that we can see the coming Christ, 
no longer in a few forced predictions or unnatural 
types, but in the movement of the whole history of 
Isracl. . . 

John Wm. Graham said: ‘‘ Though we are called 
to pass through periods of stagnation and apparent 
reaction, it is given us now and then to witness the 
signs of resistless and continuous growth,—and to 
realize with glad thankfulness the march of the Most 
High, conforming all things to his likeness. 

“To our Quaker world the Summer School has 
been one of these new births of time. Long have 
solitary thinkers and readers known that the Doctrine 
of Inspiration had been unlearnt and learnt again by 
students ; while our Society appeared to have learnt 
little but to fear a great deal from ‘ Higher Critics.’ 

‘‘ Small wonder that a Society so little intellectually 
awake should conspicuously fail in attracting the al- 
legiance of thoughtful and inquiring outsiders from 
the educated classes. We have had no theological 











professors to grasp the situation for us, and those 
teachers in our schools who knew their Bibles hay: 
not always had freedom to teach what they knew. 

‘* But now the Society has been saved, saved for the 
only possible future it ever had,—the service of carry- 
ing the Doctrine of the Indwelling God into its 
twentieth century applications. For this great result 
we have to thank, first the Manchester Conference 
and next its latest corollary and consequence, the 
Scarboro’ Summer School.” 

Comments of Edward Grubb: “ For the first 
time the results of that reverent and fearless study of 
the Bible, which has made its pages glow with living 
light to those whose minds are instructed to receiv: 
it, have been open to a considerable body of our mem- 
bers—a body moreover representing all sections of 
thought among us. And this has been accomplished 
without one jarring note, and with an ever-deepening 
sense of the solemn responsibility that added know! 
edge imposes upon our lives. Our feeling in regard 
to the whole proceedings is one of heartfelt thankful- 
ness. . . The school will, however, have largely 
failed in its object if it is not followed by patient and 
earnest study of the Bible, in the light of recent 
knowledge, on the part of our Society. And so we 
are glad that the school is to have a practical out- 
come in the attempt to establish traveling lectureships 
in Biblical subjects, on the lines with which many of us 
are familiar in the work of University Extension.”’ 

At the close of the school a committee of twenty- 
five prominent members was appointed to take steps 
toward extending and making more permanent the 
interest in the Bible there aroused and fostered, and 
to seek to promote the reverent study of religious 
subjects, to which end a circular was prepared and 
addressed to various bodies of Friends throughout 
the country. 

Quite in harmony with these suggestions of out 
Friends in England the Philadelphia Center has for 
several years had at Race street different lines of 
practical work, viz: First, as a branch of the First- 
day School, a First-day morning conference on the 
Bible, opened at each meeting by a paper, and followed 
by a general discussion of the subject therein treated. 
These class meetings have been of much interest and 
largely attended, many being drawn by them to a 
regular attendance of the religious meeting preceding 
the Conference. 

The chairman of the Committee of oversight in 
his report of this feature of the First-day school work 
says: ‘‘ The study of the Bible along advanced lines 
and in unison with modern thought has deepened our 
veneration for the Scriptures, and has called to their 
allegiance some who were lukewarm in the past.”’ 

Second. The Lyman Abbott course of lectures 
on the Bible two winters ago, under the auspices of a 
committee of members of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, proved of very unusual interest and value to 
large audiences of Friends and others. Dr. Abbott's 
ripe scholarship and keen spiritual insight rendered 
this a rare opportunity for enlightenment, leading to 
much individual reading and inquiry. 

Friends’ New Testament Lessons, prepared for the 








First-day School of our Society by a committee of 
members of the Yearly Meeting, represent more than 
five years of consecutive and progressive study of the 
New Testament, and is considered a very important 
piece of work; supplemented by the efforts of the 
intelligent, dedicated teacher, it is believed that these 
Lesson Leaves have been invaluable as a means of 
judicious Biblical instruction, and in unifying the First- 
day School system. 

' The work done by the Manchester Conference 
and our own series of Conferences of the last eight 
years, in emphasizing the importance of a more sys- 
tematic and intelligent study of the Scriptures and 
stimulating new effort thereto, has been felt to be far- 
reaching in beneficial results. 

Two valuable courses on the history of the Old 
Testament, and one on the New Testament, have been 
given by scholars of our Society in Wilmington, 
Delaware, in the past year; and Conferences for Bible 
study have been held in connection with a number of 
meetings, notably at Baltimore, West Chester, and 
Riverton, N. J. 

The influence that is being exerted in this 
direction by those most practical agencies of growth 
and reform, The First-day Schools, and the Young 
Friends’ Associations, will be shown in special papers 
and reports.. Certainly through the latter much very 
important broadening work is being done, and many 
will testify to renewed life and interest in neighbor- 
hoods and meetings where they have had their rise. 
They have kindled fresh hope on many altars, and the 
altars are ready for sacrifice. 

Is it not to these associations that we should look for 
organized work in Bible study from the standpoint of 
present day research ? Asa practical continuance of the 
work briefly outlined in this paper, it is believed that 
it would be in accordance with a general desire should 
a committee be appointed by this Conference to pre- 
pare and distribute a circular similar to the very valu- 
able one issued by the Scarboro’ School, recommend- 
ing the formation, as far as practicable, of reading and 
study circles in each monthly meeting of the Society, 
and under the care of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, where the latter exist ; the central committee 
to assist local committees in providing valuable lectures 
and papers, and lists of suitable books for study cir- 
cles when desired ; in each circle some deeply inter- 
ested Friend willing to act as leader, to put him or 
herself in communication with the Secretary of the 
Central Committee. 

Does this suggestion of the appointment of a cen- 
tral committee as an aid to the various local organi- 
zations in developing opportunities for intelligent Bible 
study throughout the Society, meet a part of the felt 
need of the future ? 

Apropos of the importance of such an effort, Pro- 
fessor Adeney, in ‘‘ How to Read the Bible,” says: 
‘“‘ Fine historical and literary inquiries must be left to 
the experts, who alone have the necessary equipment 
for the successful pursuit of them. But certain broad 
results have been fairly ascertained, and with these it 
is our duty to make ourselves acquainted if we would 
understand what we are reading. And much of the 
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subject appeals to the judgment of the general reader 
and can be judged on itsown merits when once its 
salient features have been pointed out.’’ Religion, to 
retain its hold upon man’s whole nature must satisfy 
his intellectual as well as his emotional needs ; this will 
never be effected by intellectual sharpening alone, but 
woe to the spiritual training that is based upon an 
untrue foundation. 

While our progress in modern Biblical knowledge 
would seem thus far merely initial, its keynote is one 
of great encouragement and importance, as indicating 
an unclosed way before us. Indeed may we not 
claim that the calm readiness which is manifested by 
the majority of our members, old and young alike, 
to build anew an old foundation, is one of the clearest 
evidences of vitality in our Society. 

If there are those who are yet a little fearful of 
“Great truths that pitch their tents outside our 
walls,” we would lovingly remind them that all reform 
is a return to or toward first principles ; that it is ever 
back to the precious central truth that all honest 
inquiry and candid investigation will eventually lead 
us. 

But there is not one of us a// who does not also 
need to be reminded that ‘‘ never has the Holy Spirit 
spoken through bodies until it first had spoken in the 
still, small voice to individuals, who like Elijah and 
Paul, were not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
This we believe is well understood by Friends, and is 
a strong argument in behalf of all right personal 
effort ; it is an eloquent plea for individual faithfulness 
in this especial work, that through a membership of 
Bible students our Society may grow strong in this 
impartant equipment. 


‘* Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster."’ 


W. E. GLADSTONE 


(Conclusion, ) 


ON WAR. 


WHAT THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT MIGHT DO. 

THERE are three distinct modes by which, apart from 
application to other Powers, the Government of this 
country may walk in the direction indicated by my 
honorable friend. The first and the most essential is 
that they should pursue a foreign policy of peace and 
justice. Unless they pursue that foreign policy the 
words of admonition they may use will be but a bitter 
mockery in the estimate of others, and may come 


back with fearful recoil upon themselves. 


The second of these conditions, in my judgment, 
is that they should study, to the best of their ability, 
what they can honestly call moderation in regard to 
their own defensive establishments. 
on which Her Majesty’s Government are not in a 
position, at this very early period of their existence, 
to make any announcement, or to give any definite 


That is a point 


promise. Of course, when I speak of moderate es- 
tablishments, I estimate moderation by the just pro- 
portion between the real demands of the country for 
its honor and its safety and the charge and the extent 
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of establishments which are required by Parliament 
and by the people in order to maintain these essential 
things. 

There is a third way, however, in which I think 
it is in the power of the Government to qualify itself 
for becoming a missionary for those beneficial pur- 
which are contemplated by my honorable 
friend ; that is, by showing their disposition, when 
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they are themselves engaged in controversy, to adopt 
those amicable and pacific means of escape from their 
disputes rather than to resort to war.—Specch in the 
House of Commons, June 5, 1886, 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

In the objects and tone of the memorial you have 
sent me, I find much which commands my sympathy. 
It is certainly not from me, nor is it, I 
believe, from the leading men of the Liberal Party 
that you will have to apprehend any leaning to excess 
in connection with the military, or even in the naval, 
establishments of the country.—Letter to Dr. Darby, 
February 21, 1889. 

MILITARISM, 


I am glad that the advocates of peace are active ; 
for militarism is the most conspicuous tyrant of the 
age, and it is the road to war.—Letter to Friends’ 


Committee, Lancashire, April 16, 1880. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


Let me say that there are no words my honorable 
friends can use, for the purpose of extolling the ad- 
vantages of Arbitration over war, which would be 
too strong for me to subscribe to. I observe with 
them that war has, of late years and late generations, 
found out for itself new channels and new methods 
of inflicting suffering upon humanity, and these, under 
the name of the system known as militarism, are in a 
time of peace even compatible with an honest and an 
honorable intention to promote peace, I cannot 
question that intention ; neither can we question, on 
the other hand, that militarism itself is a tremendous 
scourge and a tremendous curse to civilization. 

It is a great question whether militarism tends to 
avert war, or whether it tends to bring war into ex- 
istence. If we rest our gaze over the field of history 
we shall find that wars fall for the most part into four 
classes—dynastic wars, territorial wars, religious wars, 
and wars for liberty. The first three are all so bad 
that it hardly ever happens that either party to them 
has its hand absolutely clean, but I am afraid it must 
be admitted that of all those classes the religious wars 
have been the worst. Very often waged for much 
that is great and noble, the wars for liberty, too, have 
been stained by many marks of human infirmity and 
human crime.— Speech in the House of Commons, June 
16, 1893, when his Amendment pledging support to the 
United States Government in promoting Arbitration was 
carried without a division, 

A TREATY OF ARBITRATION. 

Although a Treaty of Arbitration is undoubtedly 
a novelty—an object which in former times it would 
have been wild to dream of—I confess I do not think 
it is beyond the reach of reasonable hopes that such 
a treaty might before long, under favorable circum- 
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stances, be concluded between this country and the 
United States. 

But Iam bound to point out that the great 
difficulty does not lie on that side of the water. It 
the complexity of foreign relations on this side of the 
Atlantic which constitutes the principal difficulty in 
this question. —/érd. 

EUROPEAN CONCERT. 

I will only say, in conclusion, these few words: 
Though I make these declarations in favor of Arbi- 
tration and in the general interests of Peace, there is 
another method of proceeding which, I think, in our 
limited sphere, we upon this bench have endeavored 
to promote, and to which I have attached very co 
siderable value, and that is the promotion of what | 
may calla simple Tribunal in Europe, a Council of 
the great Powers, in which it may be anticipated, or, 
at all events, may be favorably conjectured, that the 
rival selfishnesses, if I may use so barbarous an ex 
pression, may neutralize one another, and something 
like impartial authority may be attained for the sett 
ment of disputes. 

I am quite convinced that if selfishnesses were to 
be sunk and each State were to attain to some tole: 
able estimate of its own claims, in such a case th 
action of a Central Authority in Europe would be of 
inestimable value. 
tion which the 
by encouraging a preponderance of collective opinion 
in Europe over the individual selfishness of separat: 
Powers. But depend upon it; the root of the whol 
matter lies in the fact to which I referred some tim 
ago, that the true way to promote the cause of Peace, 
and the most effective of all ways, is to cherish that 
habit of mind by which we are enabled and accus 
tomed to form just, moderate, rational estimates of 
our own claims, and not to pitch those claims at an 
extravagant height and so lay the basis of future 
quarrel and possible bloodshed.—/id. 


Let us do all we can in the dire 
honorable member desires us to take 


THE VENEZUELA CRISIS. 

On the situation created by President Cleveland's 
Message to Congress in December, 1895 :—‘‘ I dar 
not interfere. Only common sense is required, | 
cannot say more with advantage ''—Cadlegram, Janu 
ary, 1896. 

ON WAR. 

War benefits nobody. In all cases one country 
is in the wrong; and very often both countries are in 
the wrong.—7Zo Li Hung Chang, August, 1896. 

On foreign intervention :—‘ The rules of prudence 
must be observed, and the rules of prudence, | think, 
neither require nor permit—nor does duty, in my 
opinion, either require or permit—that for the sake of 
the great object we have in view, we should place 
ourselves in a condition of war with united Europe.” 
— Speech on Turkish Atrocities, at Liverpool, September 
24, 1896. 

MILITARISM, 

I trust it may be your son’s happy lot, in dealing 
with the vast maritime power of Britain, to escape 
the contagion of the militarism by which we are more 
and more overrun.—JLefter to George Hawtrey, Sep- 
tember, 1897. 








PRESENT MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

No words could be too strong to convey the 
warmth of my sympathy with you in the protest you 
are manfully lodging against the wd, wanton, and 
most pertlous expenditure in which the country has 
thought proper to engage. Let us pray for an early 
awakening to common-sense, and the ideas of our 
fathers and grandfathers.—Letter to Dr. R. Spence 
Watson. 

, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

WHAT IS IT TO LOVE OUR 

AS OURSELF? 

THERE are two important questions that need to be 
carefully considered before proceeding further. With 
both answered, we shall be able to reply to the 
above query. First. Who is our neighbor? Second. 
How much do we love ourselves? In the first it is 
generally conceded that he who lives next door to us 
is our neighbor, but in the teaching of Jesus we are 
taught that this word has a much deeper meaning— 
that it extends much further than to the one that lives 
nearest us. Since the earliest age of the world’s his- 
tory this is the interpretation placed upon i, The 
frequency and manner of its use in Scripture lead us 
to believe that this is true. In the commandments 
we find reference especially: ‘* Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” 

Prov. 29: 5: “A man that flattereth his neighbor 
spreadeth a net for his feet.’’ 

In Hebrews 8: 11, we find in the Old Version, 
quoted from Jeremiah, 3: 34: ‘And they shall not 
teach every man his neighbor,” while in the New it is 
—*And they shall not teach every man his fellow 
citizen,”’ giving a broader view to the word. 

Habakkuk 3: 15: ‘* Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink.” 


NEIGHBOR 


Romans 13: 10: ‘ Love worketh no evil to his 
neighbor.”’ 

In Leviticus 19: 18: We findas early as this, it 
was taught by Moses, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ but just what he meant by the word 
neighbor is not known. It is safe to conclude that 
he referred to the one that lived nearest, as is so 
generally accepted at the present day, handed down 
to us through tradition, no doubt. Let us refer to 
our highest authority, Jesus. What are his teachings ? 

Luke 10: 30: A certain lawyer in conversation 
with him asked “And who is my neighbor?’ Jesus 
answering him said, ‘‘A certain man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and he fell among robbers 
which both stripped him and beat him and departed, 
leaving him half dead. And by chance a certain 
priest was going down that way and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. And in like manner 
a Levite also when he came to the place and saw him, 
passed by on the other side. But a certain Samaritan 
as he journeyed, came where he was, and when he 
saw him was moved with compassion and came to 
him and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil 
and wine. And he sat him on his own beast and 
brought him to an inn and took care of him. And 


on the morrow he took out two pence and gave them 
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to the host, and said: ‘Take care of him, and what- 
soever thou spendest more, I, when I come back 
again, will repay thee.’ Which of these three thinkest 
thou proved neighbor unto him that fell among the 
robber? And he said, ‘He that showed mercy on 
him.’ And Jesus said unto him, ‘Go thou and do 
likewise.’ ’’ 

We find in several different places in Scripture, 
especially in the New Testament, where this command 
has been enjoined upon them: ‘“ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and from the foregoing conver- 
sation, we are led to believe that he is our neighbor 
whoever and wherever we find a person in need. 

Second. How much do we love ourselves? Per- 
haps this is the hardest question to answer. 
much we love ourselves it is difficult to say, and 
there is no way of testing it better than to be called 
upon to make some sacrifices—to inconvenience our- 
selves as the Good Samaritan did, or even by much less 
service in the home or Then 


Just how 


elsewhere. comes in 


the test,—am I willing to lay down my life, or rather 
the natural life of my will; to forego some pleasure, 
| in order that I may lend a helping hand to a needy 
one ? How much do I love dress and the adornments 
pertaining to it, my music and the social mingling of my 


friends, or, on the other hand, the quiet retirement of 
my own room ? How much do I love all these things, 
which are all right, and have their place, but to draw 
the line and know how much to love them and 


much to love my neighbor ? 


how 
who, we must remem 
ber, is any one that isin need; this is the difficult 
question to solve, 

Referring again to Jesus, Matthew 5:43: “ Ye 
have heard it was said, thou shalt love thy neighbor 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies and pray for them that persecute you 
that ye may be the sons of your Father which is in 
heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on the just and 
on the unjust.” When we have been able to love 
our enemies, do good to those who hate us and de- 
spitefully use us and persecute us, then we are sure 
that we love our neighbor as ourselves. Then we 
know how much we love ourselves, for one who can 
love his enemy has laid aside his own selfish love. 
He has laid his own life for his friends, and 
Jesus declares that greater love hath no man than this 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. This 
done, and we know what it is to love our neighbor as 


ourselves. 


di wn 


But no lesson is harder to learn than the lesson of 
love. It may be, too, that of love’s lessons, those 
which refer to our fellow men are harder to get into 
our life than those which refer to God. It is 
to love one infinitely above us than him who walks 
We find it difficult sometimes 
to love our close personal friends, in the full, deep, 
unselfish way that the divine teaching requires. [even 
in the tenderest relations it is hard to be always 
patient, thoughtful, gentle, helpful, and free from envy 
and jealousy and all irritation. Yet still more diffi- 
cult it is to learn the larger lesson of loving our 
neighbor as ourself. We like to settle for ourselves 
who our neighbor is, and then we like to decide just 


easier 


beside us every day. 
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the way in which we shall show our love for him. 
But we really have nothing to do with either of these 

» matters. We cannot select our neighbor, nor can we 
take our own way of loving him. Many of us would 
like to write out love’s duty to our neighbors ina 
series of “ Thou shalt nots.’ This would make it 
much easier. It is not so hard to refrain from doing 
one harm as it is to reach out our hand to do him 
good. With a little effort at self control we can re- 
sist the impulse to return blow for blow, to demand 
tooth for tooth, to repay unkindness for unkindness. 
But it requires much more grace to give a kiss for a 
blow, to return kindness for unkindness, to repay 
wrong and injustice with meekness and mercy. 

It looks as though the priest when he came near 
the wounded man, kept his face turned away, so that 
he could not see him. Are there not many people 

who do the same in these days? They refuse to see 
the misery and sorrow about them. But keeping 
ourselves ignorant of human needs will never excuse 
us from relieving them. The Levite turned aside and 
looked at the wounded sufferer and said, ‘‘ Poor fellow, 
I am very sorry for thee. Art thou much hurt? I 
hope some of thy friends will come to help thee.” 
Then he went on. Is there not too much of this kind 
of sympathy ? People express interest in those who 
are suffering, telling how sorry they are for them, 
perhaps promise to pray for them,—then pass by on 
the other side. It costs to do good to others. We 
cannot love our neighbor as ourselves and then save 
ourselves from self-denial and sacrifice. He that will 
save his life shall lose it. The way to save our life in 
reality is to give it out in love as the Good Samaritan 
gave out his life. In the home, in little duties done, 
in the neighborhood, in the church, in foreign lands, 
everywhere that opportunity offers. It may seem a 
waste, a failure, but nothing emptied out in love is 
ever wasted. And whatever the 


should 
never fail in a duty of love. 


We do grievous wrongs 
to others by withholding from them what we owe 
them. There is asin of not doing. We shall be 
judged not alone by what we do, but also by what we 
leave undone. 


cost, we 


There is a startling saying of Amiel'’s, 
which we would do well to ponder : “ It is better to 
be lost than to be saved alone.”’ * 


Ler us do our duty, and pray that we may do our 
duty here, now, to-day,—not in dreamy sweetness, 
but in active energy; not in the green oasis of the 
future, but in the dusty desert of the present; not in 
the imaginations of otherwhere, but in the realities of 
now.—/. IW. Farrar. 

THANK God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do that day which must be 
done, whether you like it or not. Being forced to 
work and forced to do your best will breed in you 
temperance, self-control, diligence, strength of will, 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
NintH Month 11, 1898.—No. 37. 
GAMES OF CHANCE. 
GoLpEN TeExtT.—He that getteth riches, and not by right, in 
the midst of his days they shall leave him.—Jer. 17: 11. 


THERE is a powerful fascination about all games of 


chance, which over a large portion of people is dele- 
terious in the extreme. Chance opens speculation, 
excites the imagination, inspireg perpetual hope, even 
against reason, and is but a partial test of intellectual 
power. The power, the facination of gambling is 
wholly in the element of chance. For that reason 
games of chance should be disallowed by Christians. 

It is possible for one to play with edged tools 
without cutting himself, but it is safer for him to let 
them alone; so it is possible to play an occasional 
game of chance, without injury to the character, but 
other amusements are safer and better. Games of 
chance have no value, except that they afford recrea- 
tion, and hour after hour is wasted upon them which 
might much better be spent in reading, conversation, 
or healthiul exercise, or even in some instructive amuse- 
ment. 


Games of chance and gambling are often con 
founded, but there is no necessary connection between 
them; people may play games of chance for years 
without ever gambling ; and they may gamble for years 
without ever indulging in what are known as games of 
chance. Any one who desires to get something for 
nothing has the motive of the gambler; and all 
kinds of business by which men hope to enrich them- 
selves through the losses of others are virtually gamb- 
ling, and should be shunned by all Christian people. 

Friends have ever been firmly opposed to the gross 
evils of betting, gambling, and lotteries in any form, 
and have constantly cautioned their members against 
them. In the modern social life the approaches to 
these evils, by prizes offered for skillin playing innocent 
games, constitute an element of danger that needs 
unceasing watchfulness. Men and women of solid 
character and good principles sometimes weaken their 
influence by too lightly entering upon such pastimes. 
There are so many ways by which well-educated, 
conscientious people can entertain themselves to their 
profit socially and intellecually, that it is hard to 
understand why games of chance figure so largely in 
evening gatherings. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, from her large experience 
and observation, well says, “ It may be set down as an 
axiom, that people feel the need of amusements less 
and less, precisely in proportion as they have solid 
reasons for being happy.’’ In this age of wide-spread 
intelligence there is no need to engage in any ques- 
tionable form of entertainment. 

A little boy had been told by his mother that it 


was wrong to play marbles “for keeps.”” There was 





content, and a hundred virtues which the idle will 
never know.—Charles Kingsley. 


WHosoever will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me.—S+¢. 
Mark, vitt. 34. 





to be a “progressive euchre”’ party at their house, 
and he was much interested in the preparations. The 
morning after the party he asked his mother what had 
become of the prizes, and when she explained that the 
guests who had won them had taken them home, he 


exclaimed in surprise, ‘‘ But, mamma, wasn’t that 
playing for keeps ?”’ 
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From a deeper standpoint than the ethics of games, 
let us turn to the religious consideration of amuse- 
ments: ‘Is not the indecision of Christians as to the 
right and wrong of games and other amusements due 
to a superficial conception of the religion of Jesus 
Christ ? True religion establishes a principle 
of action which regulates and controls our activities— 
whether mental, physical, or spiritual; so that we 
choose certain occupations or indulgences, not simply 
because they are abstractly right, but because we are 
under the influence of God’s spirit within us, impart- 
ing an impulse to do right. . 

‘‘When our controlling desire is to do God's will, 
and when our constant effort is to seek the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, to develop our spiritual 
nature, and to lead some soul to Christ, then because 
our purposes, desires, enjoyments, and efforts are con- 
trolled by a Christ-born principle of action, we shall 
have but little difficulty in determining for ourselves at 
least, what amusements are ‘right’ and what are 
‘wrong’ and shall prefer to direct other Christians to 
their own consciences for approval or condemnation 
of any particular form of amusement. <A thoroughly 
consecrated Christian requires no advice to refrain 
from this or that, when he desires recreation ; he will 
find his own place by the operation of rational law.”’ 

The devout Fénélon gives some good rules for 
sensitive Christians. While protesting against a 
mournful constraint on the part of some good people 
who are troubled about amusements that cannot always 
be avoided, he says: ‘* When diversions are innocent 
in themselves and we enter upon them witha due 
regard to the conditions in which we are placed by 
Providence, enjoy them with moderation and in the 
sight of God. Manners more reserved and harsh, 
less complaisant and frank, only serve to give a false 
idea of piety to the people of the world, who are 
already but too much prejudiced against it, and who 
believe we cannot serve God but by a melancholy and 
austere life. 
our hearts, with the peace and joy that are the fruits 
of the Holy Spirit. You ask by what means 
we can retain purity of intention in our intercourse 
with the world and partaking of its pleasures ; we find 


it difficult to defend ourselves against the torrent of | 


evil passions and bad examples among men when we 
put acontinual guard upon ourselves. . . . I 
acknowledge the danger and believe it is even greater 
than it is said to be. I would recommend reading, 
prayer, and meditation. Fix your thoughts upon some 
action .or instruction of Jesus Christ and when you 
feel convinced of the truth you have been considering, 
make a serious and particular application of it for the 
amendment of your defects. If you are faithful to retire 
morning and evening, for the practice of this duty, 
you will find that it will serve as a counterpoise to the 
dangers that surround you. I say morning and eve- 
ning, because the soul, like the body, must refresh 
itself at stated times, lest it faint and become exhausted 
in its commerce with the world. But we must be firm 


Let us go on our way in the simplicity of 
- | 
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against temptations from without and from within, if | 


we would observe these periods. We never need be 
so engrossed by external things, however good they 
may be, as to forget the wants of the soul. I am per- 


| 
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suaded that in following these simple rules we shall 
insure an abundant blessing, moderate, discreet, and 
self-possessed, without constraint, without affectation, 
and withcut the severity that gives pain to others.” 


LESSON LEAVES NOTICE. 

THE desire, as expressed in the report of Illinois First-day 
School Association, for lesson leaves on the sudjects—the 
Scripture texts—selected by the ‘‘ International Series’’ com- 
mittee, received careful consideration at the recent Confer- 
ences at Richmond, and it is greatly desired that the Litera- 
ture Committee should know exactly how extensive is this 
desire. It is therefore requested that the Superintendent of 
each First-day school that would prefer the topics of the 
International Series to the topics chosen by the (Friends’) 
Literature Committee, will write before Ninth month 22, 
to Anna M. Jackson, 50 Beekman street, New York City, 
Clerk of the Literature Committee. It that 
size of the schools be stated. 
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is desire the 


THE ROAD. 

Ou, the sweet o’ the day is its mystery, 
And I trudge the old road still. 

I shall never be happy until I can see 
Over the brow of the hill. 

O Life with its mysteries dark and high, 
Who shall explore its steeps ? 

I crave to fathom the fathomless sky ; 
And, of Death, the bottomless deeps. 


Ah! the sweet ’o the day is its mystery, 
But I trudge the old road still. 

And shall never be happy until I can see 
Over the brow of the hill. 


—Lloyd Miffiin, in ‘‘ The Slopes of Flelicon.”’ 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WE expect to hold our first Friends’ meeting at 
Riverside, Idaho, on First-day, the 25th of Ninth 
month, 1898, and are making arrangements to have 
Edward Coale, of Holder, Ill., to be there. We in- 
vite all Friends and Friendly people to attend it. 
There will be special rates for the occasion. See 
the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER. 
Elis, Kansas. DANIEL GRIEST. 


RESPONSIBILITY.—A_ sense of responsibility not 
only holds one in check, but tends to develop what 
is good in him. Put a person in a position where 
trusts are committed to his care, or under conditions 
where. he is expected to be good and to do good, he 
is all the more apt to display his character and apti- 
tude to the best advantage. Men of worth are what 
they are because they have been put upon their 
mettle. People have trusted them, or parents and 
friends have shown that they expected something 
worthy of them, or conscience has in some way been 
aroused within them, or some existing condition has 
forced them to do and to dare, and they have re- 
sponded to the demands made upon them promptly 
and fully, to their own and others’ benefit.—7Zhe 
Presbyterian. 

WHEN about to sail to America, William Penn 
wrote to his wife about their children, ‘‘ For their 
learning be liberal. Spare no cost ; for by such par- 
simony all is lost that is saved.”’ 
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THE CONFERENCE OUTCOME. 
We have not heard any judgment concerning the | 
Conferences at in 
All present felt 
that an important event in the history of our Society 


Richmond, by those who were 


attendance, exce pt a favorable one. 


had occurred, and that apart from the proceedings 


themselves, in all their enjoyable and _ satisfactory 
of 


effort must be sure to result from such a gathering 


details, a new energy and an increase devoted 


thus in one place, at one time, with one purpose. 
[he meeting was quite as large as had been ex- 


pec ted by those in charge. 


at 


It was of course, not up 


to the mark of that Swarthmore, in 18096, but it 


was about like the excellent meeting at Chappaqua, 
four years ago, as to the numbers attending. 
Phe note of the meeting was that of encourage- 


ment and hopefulness. It was felt by those present 


that the Society of Friends was experiencing a re- 


vival of earnestness, and that it 


had reason to expect 


a revival of strength. There were many young peo- 


ple present, as has been the case at the Conferences 


heretofore held, and they gave proof that they were 
warmly and intelligently concerned for the Society’s 


welfare, and for the promotion of the Truth which it 


\ very h 


and systematic work in the borders of the Society's 


ype ful feature is the promis« of en rgetic 


membershi the collection of scattered and distant 


Friends, and the presentation views 


to he 


of out in new 


places Che desire rin and to help such work 


as this was expressed by many, and felt, no doubt, by 


. disappointment, if in the 





to show important 


may be with the 


in 


manyv formerly 


’ ‘ 
Which 


ind demolition 


pparently unanimous to 


and there was a strong 


lhereis a wish to bx 


led with reports con 


are very sad But 


per When the campaign 
un, it was perfectly well known to all 


that 


intelli 


: : a 7 
thousands of cases ol 


fever would 


Che operations in the warm countr es, in the | 
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hot and unhealthy season, were undertaken in the 
face of this knowledge. Every death, every wrecke: 
constitution, resulting is to be charged to the wai 
itself, and is as distinctly a war consequence as thx 
losses in battle. The people should not be misled o1 


this point. 


THoOseE journals that incited war, and that hav: 
since been posing as directors and dictators of Gov- 
ernment action, are engaged day after day in hot dis- 
putes as to the proper distribution of praise and 
blame for things done or neglected. The contro- 
versies over Secretary Alger, Surgeon-General Stern- 
berg, the hospital service, the several bureaus of the 
War Department, General Miles, General Shafter, 
and Commodores Sampson and Schley, are continued 
with tiresome and ridiculous reiteration. They cer- 
tainly indicate one thing very clearly—that the war 
people are not all prone to speak favorably of one 
If of 


public affairs, certainly it is now. 


another. ever there were notes discord 


DEATHS. 
GRIFFEN.—In New York City, Eighth month 31, 
John L. Griffen. 
Funeral on Sixth-day, Ninth month 2, at 2 o'clock p. m., 
from Friends’ meeting-house, 16th St. and Rutherfurd Place 
WARNER.—Eighth month 
West Chester, Pa., 


age 


5 


1598 


26, 1808, at his residence in 


Charles Warner, in the 76th year of his 
° 

He was an esteemed member of the Orthodox branch of 

Friends, liberal in his views, and kind and courteous to all, 

winning the respect and love of neighbors and friends His 

kindly ministrations to those in need will be long remembered 


PHOMAS ELLWOOD LONGSHORE., 


Thomas Ellwood Longshore was born Eleventh month 11, 
1812, on a farm in Middletown township, Bucks county, Pa 
He died Eighth month 19, 1898, Philadelphia 

His autobiography states 
cipher before my tenth year 
to 


‘]T learned to read, write, and 

at sixteen | bought a grammar 
study at nights, and whenever | 
1 longed and begved to go to s¢ hool, 
education, that I might do 
but father thought he could 
a ready reader, and winter evenings 
old, I had read aloud to 


| 
Fox 5 journal 


and commenced 


book, 
ould snatch a moment 


get an something other that 


farm work not spare me. I was 


before | was twelve vears 
the two volumes 


the family of George 


The religious impressions | then receives 
h life 
before | was twenty, 


Friend 


remained with me throu 


\pology 


have | read and studied Bar- 
clay’ 

he division amon, 
and | read | Hicks's 
Friend 


Amor 


in 1828 had just taken place 
carefully, and much of the 
of that with interest 
l read w ‘Clarkson's Por 
(Quakerism on the Foreign Slave 
the life of Dr life of Col 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde pendence 
Att 
h held it 
hborhood 


las sermon 
literature 
rthe book 
and hi 


Franklin 


‘rsial period 

erness 
iture of 
lr ide 


ives 


as 
writings 
the 


mbt the 


wenty-one he 


assisted in organizing a debating societ\ 


meetings at the cross-roads school-house of his 
Not bein 
farm work, he left home at 
He went to Baltimore, Washingtor 
walking most of the In a 
New Ohio, he obtained a 
a teacher Here, in 1835, he 
ian Abolitionist, and met Hannah E. Myers, to whom he was 
afterwards married. 


and there tearned to speak in public 
having a distaste for 
three 


Ohio 


the age otf 
D: ¢....2008 
Friends’ 


wenty 


on to 


way 
settlement 


Lisbon, 


near 


situation as became a Garrison 
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In 1841, with his wife, he returned to Bucks county, where 
he again taught school. To quote further : 

‘‘When my wife knew ‘ The Female Medical College’ 
ow ‘ The Woman's Medical College,’ was to open soon, she 

ymmenced a systematic course of study in medicine. In 
he autumn of 1850 we moved to Philadelphia. In 1851 she 
was graduated as a doctor. Up to 1865 I was engaged in 
various ways in connection with my wife in her practice of 
medicine, doing the clerical, and not a little of the practical 
part to help on with the work she had undertaken. About 
the year 1872, when our success seemed secure, and our cir- 
cumstances were more independent, having the leisure, | 
commenced a course of scientific reading, embracing social 
science and moral philosophy, and their connection with 
religion and ecclesiastical history. I procured several his- 
tories of the Christian religion, ancient and modern, and read 
them with care, to learn all of value I could on this subject. 
[here was to me a mystery in what passed for religion, and | 
wished to solve it, if possible. It has been a matter of sur- 
prise to me that so few people know anything of value in 
regard to this history, and are so content with their ignorance. 

‘«Some fifteen years ago, | was a regular contributor to 
Friends’ Journal, published by Dr. Joseph Gibbons, 
Lancaster county, of articles that startled the readers, and 

excited opposition from several writers. These writings were 
based on the historical and scientific facts that | had accumu- 
lated. For several years | spoke in our public meetings, 
holding up the principles of Christianity as 1 found them 
spiritually explained in Christain history. My knowledge 
has been obtained from undoubted orthodox sources, and all 
the views I have ever made public were well grounded in 
history, and supported by recognized authoritative Scripture 
expounders, views that cannot be refuted. 

‘“When Friends’ Journa/ went out of existence, I sent a 
number of articles to a New York liberal paper, most of 
which were printed. In 1891 I published these articles ina 
volume entitled ‘The Higher Criticism of Theology 
Religion.’’ 


ot 


and 


Prior to this he wrote and published ‘‘ George Fox Inter- 
preted,’’ also numerous tracts on religion. His acquaintance 
with Friends’ literature and religious history gave him broad 
views. As a speaker in the Society of Friends his communi- 
cations were often too advanced to meet popular approval. 
Those who understood and appreciated his ministrations at- 
tribute to his efforts in large part the present awakening 
among Friends. 

He was a philanthropist and reformer. For years he has 
been a regular contributor to several religious and seculai 
papers. His writings were chiefly 
Labor, and Woman Suffrage. 

His business dealings were always honorable 


on Peace, Temperance 


\ He was 
too just and consistent to take advantage of the ignorant, o1 
of one whose His private life wa 
His wish and desire was to be helpful, and 
in a modest way he tried to make the world a little better 

\ widow, Dr. Hannah E. Longshore, and two children 
Dr. Channing Longshore, and Lucretia L. Blankenbur 
survive him C. os 

Philadel 


necessities were great. 
without shadow. 
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THE 


important 


DOUKHOBORTSI FUND 

AN taken the Doukhobortsi 
Word was received in London, early the last month, from the 
the Black 
uted people had themselve 
Lhe 
concerned 
ad 


mn, 


been by 


step ha 


British Consul at Batoum, (Russia, on the coast of 
Sea), that 1,100 of the perse 

chartered a steamer to proceed immediately to Cyprus 
English authorities in Cyprus, and at London 
lest this large 
the | 
were 


were 


company should become a public charge, at 


h | riends 
ed 


li being urgently and suddenly called 
vuaranty fund { 
surance that the Doukhobortsi, 
for, The British ( 


accepted the Friends’ assurances as a sufficient guaranty 


obli to raise a (about 


fo! 


olonial Office 


ot 4/16 


S00 


£30,000), ana two 


years, would be cared 
he emigrants expected to leave Batoum on the 17th ul 

and are by this time presumably in Cyprus. Theywould land: 

at the port of Larnaka An estate at Athalassa, near Nicosia 


(the latter the capital of Cyprus), about 1,570 acres, has bee 
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leased at £200 a year for a time, with the privilege of 


| purchase. 


| 


| 


| 


' 


About 2,400 of the Doukhobortsi, 
remain in Russia. We are not informed what is expected to 
be cone for them. Wilson Sturge, an English of 
Birmingham, who is acquainted with the Russian language, 


as we understand it, 


| rend, 


has gone to Cyprus to help the emigrants. 


THE INTELLIGENCER FUND. 


P. C. W., Sea Girt, N. J 


J. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


Previously acknowledged, 
Total ara 
(Of this, $81.25 has been forwarded to Isaac S 
urer of the Friends’ Fund, London.) 
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harp, Treas- 


THE 
>UMMARY OF 


RICHMOND MEETINGS. 


PROCEEDINGS AND GENERAL NOTES 


THE schedule of the meetings, as carried out, was as follows: 

Seventh-day evening, 2oth, 8to 10, reception by Richmond 
Friends to visitors, at High Point Hotel. 

First-day, 21st, at 10.30 and 3, meetings for worship, and 
at 7 p. m., meeting of Richmond Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, all held in the tent. 

Second-day, 22d, meeting of tl 
Conference, morning and afternoon. 


1e First-day School General 


Both in the tent. No 
meeting in the evening. 

Third-day, School 
Conference in forenoon, and opening session of Philanthropic 
Evening, at 8, illustrated by J. 


Friends in the Anti-Slavery Period. All 


23d, concluding session of First-day 


Union, afternoon. lecture 
Russell Smith, on 
in the tent. 
Fourth-day, 24th, second session of Philanthropic Union, 
session ofl 


in forenoon, in tent, and closing same, afternoon, 


in meeting-house. In the evening, address by Anna M 
Jackson, (followed by Martha Schofield), illustrated by views 
on the Southern Schools, in the meeting-house of Orthodox 
Friends, at 15th and Mainstreets. (The tent, 
rain, at noon, was unfit for use.) 

Fifth-day, 25th, sessions of the 
morning and afternoon. 
of the Religious Conference. All in the tent. 

Sixth-day, 26th, in the tent, closing 
Religious Conference, and final adjournment 

At the opening, on Se ond-day mcrning, the 221 


owing 


to heavy 


Educational ( 
In the evening the opening 


onterence, 
session 
forenoon, 1e session ot 
d, Robert 
In the several meetings later the pre 
Herbert P. Worth, of 
john Wm 
William 
session 


York ; final 


S. Haviland presided. 


First-day School, 
Philanthropic | 
Educational, President 
College 


M. Jacksor 
Philadelphia 


siding officers were 
West Chester, Pa.: 
inson, New York; 
sall, of Swarthmore 
Conference, William 
Howard M. Jenkin 
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silence but worship was the object, and that out of this might 
arise the helpful spoken word. 

An outline of the proceedings of the Conference proper, 
beginning on Second-day morning, will be separately given. 


NUMBER IN ATTENDANCE, ETC. 

The tent was provided with chairs to seat 1,200 people, 
and there were also seats on the platform. The number of 
visitors present in Richmond, during some part of the time, 
was probably between six hundred and eight hundred. The 
meetings ranged between hundred, on Fourth-day 
afternoon, in the meeting-house, after the rain, and twelve 
hundred or more, on two or three occasions in the tent. 

rhe tent for the meetings was placed in the meeting-house 
grounds, east of the house, between it and 12th street. It 
was pleasantly shaded. A roomy platform for speakers and 
others was placed on the west side. The tent was nicely 
floored, and about twelve hundred folding chairs were pro- 
vided. An abundant coating of sawdust in the streets near 
by effectively prevented the proceedings being disturbed by 
the noise of passing vehicles. All these arrangements had 
been thoughtfully and effectively made by the committee in 
charge of local arrangements, to the thanks of all 
attending are due. 


seven 


whom 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCES. 


A stenographic report of the pro eedings of the Confer- 
ences was taken by George B. Cock, whose services had been 
secured for the purpose, and an official volume will be issued 
probably within a few weeks. This 
will contain the several papers, the extemporaneous addresses, 
secretaries munutes of 


discussions 


as promptly as possible, 
proceedings, and summaries of the 


THE NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 


In the session of the Philanthropic Union, on the after- 
noon of the 24th inst., a cordial letter was read, inviting that 
and the other Conferences to meet at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., 
next time, from John H. Vincent, (one of the bishops of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church), Chancellor of the Chautauqua 


Association, It 
the 


was kindly in its 


and 


most 
advantages 


and 
meeting at 


expressions, 
mentioned 


that place. 


conveniences of 


he expression in favor of Chautauqua next time was 
practically unanimous, the minds of all having apparently 
been turned in that direction, during the past year or two. 
The was referred to the Central Committee, which 
has general charge of all the Conferences. This committee 
met on the 25th, at noon, and definitely selected Chautauqua 


The 


It will probably be in 


subject 


as the place, and also fixed upon 1tgoo as the year. 
precise date will be arranged later. 
the Eighth month, as usual. 

the Religious Conference, on the 26th, 
H. Clothier suggested 


In the session of 


Isaac that after the Chautauqua meet- 


ing it might be found desirable to go to the seashore, in 1992, 
as was proposed (notably by Robert S. Haviland), by several 
Friends after the meeting at Chappaqua in 1894. Of course 
no positive action will be taken on this or similar suggestions 
for 1902, 


until the Conferences meet at Chautauqua, in Igoo. 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 
In the 


Third-day 


session of the First-day School Conference, on 
morning, 23d, the report from Illinois Yearly 
Meeting Association revived the question whether for some 
places lesson leaves comment from Friends’ 
standpoint upon the Scripture texts selected by the ‘‘ Inter- 
national’’ Committee would not be more satisfactory. The 
subject received some consideration at that time, several 
persons speaking on it, and it was agreed to hold a meeting 
of all those especially interested in it on Fourth-day morning 
at 8.30. This meeting, continuing until the hour (9.30) to 
gather in the tent, adjourned to 1.30 on Fifth-day. At these 
meetings it appeared that in some places the Friends in 
charge of the work believed that lessons following the Inter- 
national texts would be more serviceable ; they thought that 
persons not Friends were more willing to study such lessons, 
in order ‘‘ to see what views Friends held’’ on the Scripture 
chosen by the International Committee. It was finally sug- 
gested that for the present there might be such comment given 


presenting 


? INTELLIGENCER 











in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. (This we are hoping to have 
done.) The Literature Committee will consider the subject 
further at its meeting next month, in New York City. 

SMALL MEETINGS AND ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


The concern felt by many in reference to small meetings, 
and isolated Friends, and the establishment of new meetings, 
in places where there are Friends living, was earnestly touched 
on at different times, and in the paper read by R. Barclay 
Spicer, at the closing session, it was further presented, in 
considerable detail. A desire to enlarge the borders of the 
Society was expressed, as well asto preserve its present strength, 
As a result of this, a committee of about twenty persons was 
appointed, which will report to the next Religious Conference, 
at Chautauqua, in 1900. This committee has power to add 
to its number. It immediately held a meeting, after the close 
of the Conference session on Sixth-day, all interested being 
invited, and took steps for an organization. We shall be 
advised more particularly of its plan of work, later. 

FRIENDS FROM WESTERN YEARLY MEETINGS. 

The attendance of Friends from the States west of Penn- 
sylvania was fuller than at any previous Conference, thus 
answering the expectations which had been a part of the pur- 
pose in fixing upon Richmond as the place of meeting. A 
large part of the excellent papers, addresses, etc., and much 
of the helpful discussion were presented from the Western 
yearly meetings, among these being the paper on Temper- 
ence, by Albert T. Mills, of Clear Creek, Ill., the address 
opening its discussion, by Wilson S. Doan, of Cleveland, O., 
the paper on ‘‘ The Influence of Literature upon Character,"’ 
by Professor Charles S. Thomas, of Fall Creek, Indiana ; 
papers on Military Training and Peace, by Elizabeth H. Coale, 
of Holder, Ill., and Mercy Griffith Hammond, of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, whose home isin Kansas; the address on ‘‘ The 
Elements of a Successful Life,"’ by President Joseph Swain, 
of the University of Indiana, at Bloomington; the paper, 
‘‘Are Friends Clear of Materialism ?’’ by Mary A. Nichols, 
of Huntington, Indiana; the paper on Smaller Meet- 
etc., by R. Barclay Spicer, of Cincinnati, and the 
paper following, opening the discussion, by Martha J. Warner, 
of Selma, Ohio; and the paper closing the proceedings, 
‘¢Early and Modern Friends,’’ by Ellwood Trueblood, of 
Salem, Indiana. 


** Our 
ings,’’ 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 


Ohio Yearly Meeting began at Mount Pleasant, with the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh-day last, 27th, 
the general business meetings opening on the 29th. Quite a 
number of Eastern Friends attending the Conferences had 
arranged to stop over, on their way home, at the Yearly 
Meeting, and some fifty of these left Richmond, with this 
plan, at 3.55 p.m., Sixth-day, to go by way of Cincinnati and 
Wheeling. A few others went by other routes. 


VISITS TO MEETINGS. 


Isaac Wilson, at the desire of Indiana Friends, arranged 
to attend some of the meetings in Whitewater Quarter, begin- 
ning on the 28th, First-day, at Milton; he expected to be 
present at the quarterly meeting at Fall Creek this, Seventh- 
day, 3d instant. He would later proceed home by Cleveland 
and Buffalo. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS AT RICHMOND. 


Many kind attentions were received from members of the 
Orthodox body at Richmond. As the tent had been wet by 
heavy rain, one of the meetings, that on Fourth-day evening, 
was held in their meeting-house at 15th and Main streets. 
This is a large house, and accommodates the sittings of their 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. Its use had been very kindly offered, 
for other times, but our own meeting-house was large enough 
for the meeting on Fourth-day afternoon, and at all other 
times than this and the cne evening gathering, the tent 
comfortably available. 

The Orthodox Friends have three meetings at Richmond, 
—one in the large house just mentioned, one on south Eighth 
street, and one in the northern part of the city near the ‘‘ old 
Whitewater '’ meeting-house. The last named building, of 
historic interest, still stands, but is used as a store-house, and 
is not owned by Friends. 

On Second-day, Timothy Nicholson, on behalf of the 


was 





trustees of Earlham College, extended an invitation to all 
those attending the Conference to visit the College, on Fourth. 
day morning. The invitation was cordially accepted, and 
a large part of the visitors went out at that time by the 
trolley cars, or in carriages. The College grounds are in the 
western suburbs of the city, beyond the Whitewater river. 
The party first visited Lindley Hall, in which there is a fine 
museum and collections illustrating natural science, (including 
the skeletons of a mastodon and elephant), mainly formed by 
Professor Joseph Moore, who was for sometime president of 
Earlham, and who has given much time and labor to the 
work of collecting in this department. Earlham Hall, the 
original building, now principally used as dormitories, (for 
both sexes), was also visited, and an hour pleasantly spent 
altogether. 

Earlham College is in charge of trustees, who are ap- 
pointed by Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings (of Ortho- 
dox Friends). The college work was not in progress, of 
course, but all was in nice order, and appeared ready for the 
now-approaching resumption of studies. The President is J. J. 
Mills. President William W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, is a graduate of Earlham, and so also, we believe, is 
Wilson S. Doan, one of the program speakers. Susan W. 
Janney was a student at Earlham. 


SPECIAL GATHERING OF RICHMOND FRIENDS. ~* 

A gathering of Friends of Richmond and neighborhood was 
invited at the meeting-house on Sixth-day evening by the fol- 
lowing circular letter sent out, and by a notice read in the 
Conference : 

‘‘Our stay in this city, during the sessions of the General 
Conference, among many friends with whom we were 
formerly associated as members of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, has given rise to a concern under which we desire to 
more definitely revive those associations, and say some words 
which seem to us to be timely and of importance. Under this 


concern, we invite all those residents of Richmond and 


so 


vicinity, who are associated with Whitewater Monthly Meet 


ing, either by present membership, by heredity, or by com- 
munity of religious thought, whether personally known to us 
or not, toassemble in the meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, 
the 26th instant, at 8 o'clock. 

‘* Weearnestly request thee to meet us, if for no other pur 
pose than a friendly greeting ; and as this invitation is hu 
riedly prepared and circulated, to extend the notice to all 
within thy knowledge who should come within its scope. 

‘* Very truly, thy friends, 
‘*Wm. M. JACKSON. 
‘*Wa. W. BIRDSALL. 
‘* Richmond, Eighth month 24, 1898."" 


RICHMOND NOTES, 


The city of Richmond had a population of 16,608, by the 
Census of 1890. It is on the Whitewater river, a stream 
formerly of considerable size, but in later years, owing to the 
clearing of forests, etc., quite shrunken, especially in summer. 
Main street, running east and west, the old ‘‘ National Road,”’ 
is the chief business street, and has many fine stores, and, in 
its eastern section handsome privatehomes. Richmond is, in 
fact, a city of homes, and a very pleasant place of residence. 
On many streets there are attractive residences, generally 
with lawns or grass-plots, beautifully shaded, and neatly kept. 
The 8oth anniversary of the founding of the city (in 1818), is 
to be celebrated next month. There are electric cars and 
electric lights. Natural for domestic purposes, is in 
general use, (at 15 cents per thousand feet), being ‘‘ piped "’ 
forty miles from Chesterfield in the natural gas region to the 
northward. A fine public library, the Morrisson-Reeves 
Library (to which important gifts have been made by indi- 
vidual Friends), contains about 25,000 volumes. The City 
Park, east of the built-up-city, has much natural beauty, and 
is in progress of intelligent and tasteful improvement. 

There are several important manufactories,—chiefly of 
engines, farm machinery and implements, pianos, furniture, 
coffins, etc. The description given of the city by William 
Dudley Foulke, in his address of welcome to the Conferences, 
was recognized as very just, especially in the particulars 
which represented the high average of comfort, without ex- 
tremes of great wealth or pinching poverty, represented in the 


gas, 
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city’s homes. The visitors, it may be said without hesitation, 
were all delighted with Richmond, and its hospitable and 
friendly people. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The weather throughout was mostly favorable. It was not 
very warm on First-day, but grew warmer on the two follow- 
ing days. The heavy rain at noon on Fourth-day lowered 
the temperature, and it was not again unpleasantly high. 
Except this rain on Fourth-day, there was no other to inter- 
fere with the meetings. The ride homeward on the 27th was 
cool and pleasant. Many in attendance upon the Conferences 
made their plans to include other visits to relatives or friends, 
besides those who went to Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

Phebe C. Wright and Sophia U. Willets proceeded from 
Richmond on a tour to include the Yellowstone Park. Jesse 
Darlington and wife, of Delaware county, Pa., came to the 
Conferences on their return from an extended trip in the West, 
which included Denver, Colorado Springs, etc. 

Several special gatherings and reunions were held—among 
them a Swarthmore College meeting on Third-day evening at 
7, a reunion of Friends who visited Clear Creek, Ill., last 
year, a reunion of old scholars and teachers of Green Mount 
School, etc. 

On Fifth-day evening a beautiful night-blooming cactus 
burst into bloom at the home of Frances M. Robinson and 
sisters. Many Friends came to see the rare flower, and it 
was regarded as an interesting incident that it should have 
bloomed just at this time. 


AN ADDED WORD. 


In of the Conferences, Sixth-day 
morning, the Chairman is reported as saying that when 
Friends cease to use the plain language, ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou,”’ 
in their families, and in their Society proceedings, the closing 
page of the last volume of the Society's history would be 
about ready to be written. The remark should have hada 
few words added; the speaker did not think the Friends’ 
system defended upon the plain language, but.considered its use 
as indicative of the vital forces of the Society. 


the closing session 


THE city of San Juan, of Porto Rico, which is now to be 
come American, was founded in 1511 by Ponce de Leon, he 
who discovered Florida later, and made his search for the 
fabled Fountain of Youth. He was wounded by an Indian 
arrow, died in Cuba, and his body brought back to San Juan, 
where his ashes still repose, in a leaden case beneath the altar 
of the Dominican church. 


be 


in- 


ALL attempts to give this war a religious twist should 
strongly resisted. A warinthe name of religion would 
volve unspeakable degradation. Even a plea for religious 
liberty ought not to be heeded, when it takes the form of a 
demand upon our government to seize foreign possessions in 
order that Protestant the fl 
Christian Register. 


missionaries may follow _ 


ay 


PENNY (two-cent) postage throughout the entire British 
empire will probably soon be a reality. Canada favors it, the 
Cape is satisfied, only Australia holds back. But if it is 
introduced in the other parts of the Empire, Australia will 
hardly be able to continue the old rate, think the English 
papers. 

THE parent tree of all the seedless oranges of the United 
States may be seen in the orangery of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Washington. It came from Bahia, Brazil. Buds from 
the Brazilian tree were grafted upon native plants; and, as 
these became sturdy, the department sent specimens to Florida 
and California. 

THE United States Government spends annually about 
$900,000 for the maintenance of its weather bureau, in order 
that we may know a few hours beforehand what to expect of 
the elements. 

IN fifteen years Russia has sent 624,000 persons to Siberia, 
fully 100,000 relatives of prisoners having accompanied the 
exiles of their own free will. 

InN Sweden there are floating canneries. They are small 
vessels, which follow fishing fleets, and men on them can the 
fish while they are fresh. 
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broidery produced under Miss Twelves’ careful and 
enthusiastic direction. Ruskin himself could hardly 
be more eloquent concerning the genuineness and 
durability of their linens, than the genial Cumberland 
weaver, who shows his processes to the visitor; and 
in dialect not easily reported by one whose English 
is the transplanted and well-nurtured language, tells 
of his spinning at seven, and being sent to the loom 
at nine, and gives it as his opinion that “the young- 
sters of these days are made of wax.’’ Miss Twelves 
has orders quite ahead of the capacity of the one 
hand-loom for the linen that is really beautiful. Rus- 
kin’s name is held in very high honor in this cottage 
of * Industry.”” Miss Twelves assured us that his 
disabilities are the infirmities of age rather than dis- 
ease, and that not long ago a friend found him enjoy- 
ing ‘ Cranford.”’ 

The silver thread making its way down Skiddaw’s 
deeply seamed side, always there, but made visible at 
this distance by the heavy rainfall, turns out to be the 
Applethwaite Ghyll, the source of Keswick’s water- 
supply. Near the base of the mountain it flows 
through ‘the sweetest glen in Skiddaw’s breast,” 
made memorable by Sir George Beaumont’s gift, 
which Wordsworth celebrates in the lines : 

‘Beaumont! it was thy wish that I should rear 

A seemly cottage in this sunny dell, 


On favored ground, thy gift, where I may dwell 
In neighborhood with One to me most dear. 


‘« Whether this boon be granted us or not, 
Old Skiddaw will look down upon the spot 
With pride, the muses love it evermore."’ 

In 1807 Wordsworth built this “ seemly ”’ cottage 
(although he never lived in it) not far from the high- 
way, but quite hidden from the casual passer-by, so 
deep-set is it in this cleft in the mountain side. 
Entering as we did, a path on the southern slope of 
the glen, we were presently surprised to find ourselves 
looking down upon the gray stone cottage, with its tur- 
key-red window-shades gleaming through ivies and 
honey-suckles, its sober hue relieved further by the 
brilliant Tropzolium (flame-flower) and window-boxes 
of geraniums and calceolarias,—even its chimneys 
fringed with ferns. The cottage is occupied by two sis- 
ters, and their grotesque little pugs heavily blanketed, 
‘because this climate is very hard on pugs.” We 
were not invited beyond the padlocked-gate of the 
wire-fenced enclosure ; but one of the sisters brought 
out to us the framed brass tablet engraved with Words- 
worth’s lines. She inquired with some severity, ‘“‘ How 
did- you know this was here?” which soon gave way 
however before the satisfaction of a little kindly inter- 
course with pilgrims from beyond the sea. For she 
confessed that it was ‘‘a very lonely place.” Only a 
little way from this secluded glen, on the “ terrace- 
road” is one of Southey’s favorite points of view of 
Keswick and Derwentwater, even into the “ jaws of 
Borrowdale.”’ 

It is several days since this letter was begun. A 
most pleasant episode has been a visit from what 
might be designated the “‘ George School Party,’ led 
by Dr. Jesse Holmes. The hospitable Field House 
had been made known to them, and temporary vacan- 
cies made it possible for them to join us. The one 


day allowed in their rapid intinerary to Keswick, 
proved to be one of her radiantly clear days, and it 
was filled brimming full for all of us with delightful 
memories. They went their way for a glimpse of 
Scotland ; and our time had come too for leaving this 
beautiful retreat in Keswick.vale. New knowledge of 
the past, and new ties of friendship in the present 
have made this a memorable visit. 

The closing words of this letter are sent from the 
home of our dear friend, Charles Thompson of Mor- 
land, well known to many readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER as actively the libraries of 
Swarthmore College. This is a fine farming country 
in the valley of the Eden river, with hillsides com- 
manding very extended views of the Cumberland and 
Pennine ranges, and near glimpses of thatched cot- 
tages and manorial halls. The little village of Mor- 
land has its own attractions for the visitor. The 
charms cannot be told, of the ‘‘ vicarage garden”’ which 
is an unused lime-quarry transformed into this 
“thing of beauty,” the irregular cavity lending itself 
to the needs of all manner of growing things. 
Then there is the parish church, of tenth century 
architecture, with its Norman arches and decorations, 
picturesque within and without. And not far away 


interested in 


from it is the little Friends’ meeting-house, built near 
the beginning of this century, when “ Friends forded 
frozen streams ”’ in their earnestness to support their 
meeting. Now itis used only for the monthly meeting 
that once in the year is held here ; and to supplement 


the village school, when the young girls of the neigh- 
borhood need further training in knitting and sewing. 
Our dear friend is a living witness of the height and 
depth and sweetness of his faith, showing hew it can 
sustain through a busy life, and ina ripe old age, and 
people divinely what might be barren solitudes. 
ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intell gencer. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Witn the impressive closing of the Richmond 
Conference, it was realized that a most interesting 
experience was ended. But to those who had made 
arrangements to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting there 
was not the same regret as with those who were 
going directly home, as it was felt that another phase 
of religious experience was in anticipation. And yet 
it was most difficult to say farewell to the Western 
Friends with whom such an enjoyable and helpful 
week had been passed, and who had done so much 
to make the Conference the success it was, and our 
temporary residence in Richmond so comfortable. 

At Cincinnati our company (the party of the 
Eastern excursion train), divided; most of them 
starting directly east via Parkersburg, while forty-two 
traveled by way of Columbus and Wheeling to Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, where the yearly meeting is held this 
year, alternating next year with Salem, Ohio. 

As the train sped on its way towards Wheeling, 
most of the party gathered into adjoining seats in one 
of the cars, and a happy, social evening was spent. 
Wheeling being reached early in the morning, break- 
fast was had, the train for Mt. Pleasant station boarded, 
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and soon the warm greetings of our Ohio friends gave 
an earnest of what was before us. 

Those who were going to attend Select Meeting 
were soon on their way, as it was already late, but 
the rest came along more leisurely. We all soon 
found our homes where the remainder of the day was 
pleasantly spent in making n2w acquaintances, and in 


admiring the beauty of our surroundings. The air 
was delightfully cool and bracing. 
First-day morning (28th), dawned clear and 


beautiful, and we soon were on our way to the meet- 
ing-house, where two meetings for worship were held, 
one at 10a. m., the other at 2.30 p.m. The morning 
opened with prayer offered by O. Edward Janney, of 
Baltimore, in which he expressed great thankfulness 
for our manifold blessings, and asked God to watch 
over us in the subsequent sessions of this yearly 
meeting. He was followed by Lydia H. Price. She 
spoke to both young and old, calling them to truer, 
purer lives, and speaking in fond remembrance of a 
young life, who at one time was present in this meet- 
ing. Joel Borton then spoke from the text, “As we 
sow, so shall we reap,’’ and emphasized the truthful- 
ness of the saying of Jesus, “‘ Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, knock and it shall be opened unto you.”” Joseph 
Willits, Martha Schofield, Joseph S_ Hartley, and 
Rachel M. Lippincott followed in the same line of 
thought. John Wm. Hutchinson, of New York, 
said with great earnestness, “ If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” 
meeting closed. 

The afternoon meeting was opened by Robert 
Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y., offering a prayer full of 
thanksgiving and praise to God. Isaac Vickers, of 
Ohio, spoke of the earnestness of true worship. 
OQ. Edward Janney said that in entering upon a relig- 
ious life there are three things helpful,—thoughtful 
reading of the Bible, some active work, and prayer. 
He desired that we should all be so filled with the 
love of God that we would never doubt his protecting 
care over us, but would call upon him in every time 
of trouble. Lydia H. Price spoke briefly of the spir- 
ituality of our religion. Rebecca Merritt testified to 
the goodness and mercy of God. Joel Borton then 
offered a prayer asking God to bless us all, as we 
separated and went to our various homes, that there 
we might love each other more. He spoke of the 
departure of loved ones in the homes,—that though 
making vacancies, help to draw us closer to God. 

Sarah M. Carver spoke from a heart overflowing 
with thankfulness not only for the pleasant surround- 
ings and the cordial welcome of Friends, but above | 
all for the beautiful truths which had been uttered. 
Dr. Cope, of Iona, Mich., who has had no intercourse 
with the Society of Friends for twenty years, arose 
with the words, ‘‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 
He then referred to his early training and associations 
in this place, saying that they had been with him 
during his absence, and he felt he came back with a | 
pure heart and a great love for the Society. 


M. E. B. 


—Since the advent of cooler weather there has been an 
average daily attendance of 20,000 at the Omaha Exposition. | 





After a short silence, 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





MAPLE GROVE, INDIANA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met at Maple Grove meeting-house, Indiana, Eighth month 
7, 1898. * 

‘Being a Baby’’ was the subject of the paper written 
and read by Lucy Nichols. ‘‘ Man is distinguished from the 
lower animals by his long infancy. Slowly the weak eyes of 
the baby, new to earth and sky, take in surrounding objects, 
and the little hands go out to investigate. The world comes 
to him by bits and scraps, and gradually his horizon widens. 
The world becomes something more than chairs and rocking- 
horses. He recognizes cause and effect. The experiences 
of to-day differ from the opinions formed yesterday and his 
mental life flows on reflecting each day the various new objects 
which enter into it. This process continues for different 
lengths of time in different individuals, in some ceasing 
almost before the body has reached maturity, in others never. 

‘« John Fiske and others have made the point that infancy 
should continue as long as possible. Over our mantel-piece 
hangs the motto ‘Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,’ 
lingers, yes, therein lies the danger, danger that the impres- 
sionable brain and senses of the growth are to be closed. 
With all the vast intelligent world around us shall we spenda 
quarter of our lives in searching for the hidden springs, in 
getting a little higher towards the rare air of truth. 

‘* Let us not be afraid of knowledge. Let us not cry out 
too early for wisdom, for reasoning, for old age. Let us go 
on in our baby way, using hands and eyes, and asking ques- 
tions. If we are ever to see the divinity which hedges us 
about: if we are ever to hold one feather of the white bird of 
truth, we must surely do these two things: first, we must climb 
the mountains of dry facts and realities; we must drink in 
knowledge as it is revealed to us by nature, by books, by 
men; and, second, we must guard with eternal vigilance 
against a dogmatism which will be like a mill-dam in the 
stream of mental and spiritual growth ‘even as a little 
child.’ "' 


After a very interesting discussion, adjourned to meet 
Ninth month 2, at Huntington. 


CLOTILDE D. EpMonpbson, Corresponding Secretary. 


HANCOCK’S BRIDGE, N. J.—A regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held at 3 o'clock in the meeting- 
house, at Hancock’s Bridge, on the afternoon of the 28th of 
Eighth month. 

rhe president read a selection from the Scriptures, and 
the secretary called the roll, and read the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting, which were approved. 

Anna M. Stackhouse then read Whittier’s 
‘‘How the Women went from Dover,"’ 
pended thereto. 

Three or four items of general interest were read from 
THE INTELLIGENCER in the line of Current Events: and 
Maggie M. Ridgway read a very interesting short account of 
the life of William Penn. After a few remarks appropos of 
this subject, Anna P. Ridgway read two sections from ‘‘ Qua- 
kerism : Its Beliefs and Messages,’’ the subjects being Oaths 
and the Bible. 

A Friend who had returned the day before from the Con- 
ferences at Richmond, then talked for about half an hour 
upon the many pleasing and interesting aspects of the great 
gatherings not likely to appear in the printed reports. There 
being no business, after silence, the meeting concluded. 


L. P., Secretary. 


poem, entitled 
with the note ap- 


COLLEGE APPOINTMENT.—Charles S. Thomas, (son of 
John L. Thomas, of Fall Creek, Ind.), who has been for 
some time instructor in English Literature at the Indiana 
State University, at Bloomington, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor in that branch in Central College, at Danville, Ken- 
tucky. He will enter upon his duties at the opening of the 
college year. Central College is an institution under the 


care of the Presbytertian body. 
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WILLISTOWN FRIENDS CENTENARY. | 
[He one-hundredth anniversary of the erection of Willis- 
town Friends’ meeting-house, (Chester county, Pa.), will be 
celebrated by an all-day pic-nic and appropriate exercises, on 
Seventh-day of next week, Ninth month Io. 

The program prepared for the occasion will be as follows : 
Opening Address, Lewis V. Smedley Acquisition of the 
Land, William Taylor. 

‘‘As the Old Folks Knew It,’’ Aida T. Evans. 

Address, George L. Maris, Principal George School. 

‘«Our First-day School,’ Mordecai T. Bartram. 

Class Exercises, conducted by Elizabeth B. Smedley. 

History of the Meeting, Arthur C. Smedley. 

Poem ‘‘A Haunt of Ancient Peace,’’ Professor John Rus- 
sell Hayes, Swarthmore College. 

Address, ‘‘Christian Liberty,’’ Dr. Joseph S. Walton. 

Opportunity will be given during the exercises for those 
acquainted with the meeting and its history to speak. An 
invitation to be present is extended to all. 

Persons coming from Philadelphia will come by trolley to 
Newtown Square. Cars for that point leave 63rd and Market 
streets, every twenty minutes. Cars leaving not later than 
8.45 a. m. will be met. 

Those coming on the Baltimore Central Railroad will be 
met at Cheyney Station on the train arriving there at 8.12a. m. 

Those wishing to be met at these points will please notify 
L. V. Smedley, Willistown Inn, Pa. 

The exercises will begin at 10.30 a. m. 
be provided. 


Light lunch will 
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SWARTHMORE. 


O BEACON of the days of youth, when hearts and hopes beat 
high, 
What pleasant vistas swiftly rise, 
From Shadowland which round them lies, 
As if again before our eyes 
We saw thee, smiling, lie ; 





Dear Alma Mater, o’er thy slope the springtide violets creep, 
And kissed with dew the crocus drips, 
A chalice where Aurora sips, 
When from the rosy East she trips 

To wake the world from sleep ; 


Thy meadows bountiful are filled with sounds of lowing herds ; | 
And on thy campus’ bosom green 
The cherry blossoms’ snowy sheen 
Drifts like the veil which decks a queen, 

*Mid songs of building birds. 


Cool grasses whisper in the breeze and bend beneath our 
tread ; 
The sunlight ripples limpidly, 
In ever laughing mimicry, 
While snowy white in panoply 
The cloudlets move o’erhead ; 


O'er velvet slope, o’er ivied wall, comes moonlight’s silver 
sheen, 
The village lanes are lines of light, 
Leading across the elfin night, 
And shimmering like a ribbon bright, 
The river flows between ; 


The cat-birds’ carolled madrigals, the thrushes’ even-song, 
Seem as a witching threnody, 
Faint-heard from far-off Arcady, 
In whirling bursts of melody, 

In Danaé-showers of song, 


O mother, whose remembered face recalls our youthful years, 
. To thee our hearts returning flow, 
To pay the generous debt we owe, 
In lingering accents soft and low, 
For hearts if not for ears. 


98. 
Eighth month 26, 1898. 


THEIR OWN NAMES. 

I KNEW a charming little girl, 

Who'd say, ‘‘Oh, see that flower ! °’ 
Whenever in the garden 

Or woods she spent an hour. 
And sometimes she would listen, 

And say, ‘‘ Oh, hear that bird !"’ 
Whenever in the forest 

Its clear, sweet note she heard. 


But then I knew another— 
Much wiser, don’t you think ? 

Who never called a bird a ‘‘ bird”’ ; 
But said, ‘‘the bobolink,”’ 

Or ‘‘oriole,’’ or ‘‘ robin,”’ 
Or ‘‘ wren,’’ as it might be ; 

She called them all by their first names, 
So intimate was she. 


And in the woods or garden, 
She never picked ‘‘ a flower’’ ; 
But ‘‘anemones,’’ ‘‘ hepaticas,’’ 
Or ‘‘crocus,’’ by the hour. 
Both little girls loved birds and flowers, 
But one love was the best : 
I need not point the moral ; 
I'm sure you see the rest. 


For would it not be very queer, 
If when, perhaps, you came, 
Your parents had not thought worth while 
To give you any name? 
I think you would be quite upset, 
And feel your brain a-whirl, 
If you were not ‘‘ Matilda Ann,”’ 
But just ‘‘a little girl.”’ 


—A. W. Rollins, in Independent. 


WORK AND NEEDS OF BLUE RIDGE 
MISSION. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE influences of the Mission are widening month by 
month, yet there is stern need of enlarged capabilities, 
that more and more of these poor people, hidden 
away in forest solitudes, living often in unspeakable 
degradation, with no new hope for to-morrow coming 
to break the weary monotony of to-day, may be 
rescued. 

The work accomplished by J. Addison and Emma 
Griffiths in the past three years, by the help of “the 
good Shepherd,” cannot be measured in this world. 
By persistent friendliness and Christian deportment 
they have, with remarkably few exceptions, won the 
love and confidence of the mountaineers. 

But progress in many directions is continually 
embarrassed by the poverty of the Mission, especially 
in relation to the advancement of the school. Neither 
the building which it occupies, nor the Mission house, 
is “filled in” underneath. Winter winds whistle 
through the crevices of the floors, chilling the limbs 
of the half-clad children; the seats and desks are 
uncomfortable in the extreme, doing a cruel wrong 
every day to the young backs and shoulders; win- 
dow sashes yawn. One can see outside in’a half-dozen 
places without the trouble of looking 
windows. 

The “aids in teaching”’ are represented by three 
torn, blurred, ancient maps, a broken globe, and two 
quite good and modern reading charts. 

The eagerness of the children and youth to learn 


through 
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anything—everything—relative to the great world 
beyond their mountains is pathetic. 
singing down the 


They come 
wood paths, through rain storms, 
smilingly accepting the drenchings which it must be 
admitted have apparently no evil effects upon them. 

They brave the wild winds that generally follow 
every storm, blowing often for twenty-four hours with 
a terrific force that brings down towering pines in the 
forest, and would lift these little ones into the air did 
they not cling together as they do, with shout and 
laughter. Numbers of y not more than 
five and six years of age, walk six miles every day 
without a murmur, coming in snow and cold with 
broken shoes, frequently without hat or coat, an old 
table cover or shawl wrapped carelessly about them. 
Their parents are miserably poor. They work early 
and late; but then five-sixths of them cannot 
‘‘keep the wolf from the door,’ and the little chil- 
dren, | 


them, many 


even 
as well asthe strong men and women, have often 
scanty food 
6 os . 

[here is no money to buy school books. Last 
winter a reading class of twenty-one possessed six 
them ; 
successfully, to study 


readers among and three boys attempted, 
the story of their 


copy of Eggleston’s United States 


quite 
country from one 
History. 

Perhaps there are encyclopedias that have been 
fora few years relegated to a back shelf in some 
standing there unreferred to from 
month to month because more approved books of 
reference have taken their place. Their value to the 
young mountaineers would be beyond human comput- 
ing, and with them to refer to, the pitiful exclamation 
expressed in varied quaint local phrase, “If I only 
had some book that would tell me all about this _per- 
son or subject 7 


library, and are 


would not so often smite upon the 
ears of those who watch them. 

Some of these children of the wild places mani- 
fest a decided poetic tendeney. How could it be 
otherwise when their mountains grow grand and 
solemn before every sun-rising, and at every sun-set- 
ting ? and when their log-cabin homes are generally 
‘‘within a stone’s throw” of the mighty woods,— 
near enough for them to hear forever the pines “ re- 
peating their ancient legends to the winds”’ ? When- 
ever they travel they must pass through the dim and 
silent forest, the narrow paths scarcely observed by 
the stranger, lighted at night by flaming pine torches 
when there is no moon 

A few inexpensive copies of Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Tennyson, Scott, or Burns, even if torn or 
defaced, or in pamphlet form, would be prizes down 
in that lonely wilderness. 

Anything to J. Atchison Griffiths, 
Friends’ Mission, Patrick county, Virginia, would go 
safely to its destination. 

The children of the primary department sit 
patiently, crowded together upon their forlorn benches, 
without desks, without books, gazing at the blank 
walls upon which hang no attractive pictures or 
mottoes to hint to the young hearts of brighter and 
better things. A few have slates, usually furnished 
by the good missionaries who are willing to “ spend 
and be spent” for the welfare of their flock. Even 


addressed 
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babes will resort to tobacco-chewing and “ snuff-dip- 
ping ”’ unless closely watched; and it has happened 
sadly often that a little child, a new pupil, has come 
in with cheeks flushed by a morning draught of 
whiskey. Yet the distilleries in the vicinity of th« 
Mission are gradually disappearing before the steady 
and courageous effort always directed upon them: 
and there is a very satisfactory growth in favor of the 
temperance Cause. 

These poor brothers and sisters of the Blue Ridge 
are so cheery in their poverty, brave in suffering, 
friendly, grateful, so “strong in the right as God 
gives them to see the right,” that I would a thousand 
loving Christian hands were stretched out “in His 
name ”’ to help them. 


Haverford, Pa. 


M. E. Brown. 


Traveling Libraries in Kentucky. 
At the recent annual meeting of the Kentucky federated 


women's clubs, at Louisville, the report of the traveling- 


library work was a feature of special interest. Boxes of 
books traveled through the mountains of Kentucky, reaching 
the isolated in In the report which 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of the Woman's Club of Louisville gave, 
she told of the reluctance at first felt by the mountaineers to 
receive the books. They could not understand that they were 
absolutely free to them. When, however, this explanation 
was accepted, their eagerness to enjoy them was pathetic. It 
has been found that three months is too short a time to leave 
the boxes in a sing!e place, and six months is therefore allowed. 
Che precious little libraries are carried over the mountains by 
wagons, or on the rivers by boats in April and October. 


homes those districts. 


Bismarck’s Character. 

No saying, among the many ascribed to Bismarck, has been 
oftener quoted and commented upon than his reputed declar- 
ation that political problems are questions of power and not 
of right. This sentiment seems to tally well with the estimate 
of the man’s character given by Wm. Roscoe Thayer, in the 
Atlantic Monthly (issue of Ninth month). In type, he says, 
Bismarck belongs with the Charlemagnes, the Cromwells, the 
Napoleons ; but, unlike them, he wrought to found no king- 
dom for himself; from first to last he was content to be the 
servant of the monarch whom he ruled. Asa statesman he 
possessed in equal mixture the qualities of lion and of fox, 
which Machiavellilong ago declared indispensable to a prince. 

He had no scruples. What benefited Prussia and his king 
was to him moral, lawful, desirable ; to them he was inflexibly 
loyal ; for them he would suffer popular odium or incur per- 
sonal danger. But whoever opposed them was to him an 
enemy to be overcome by persuasion, craft, or force. I dis- 
cern in his conduct toward enemies no more regard for mo- 
rality than in that of a Mohawk sachem toward his Huron foe. 
He might spare them, but from motives of policy ; he might 
persecute them, not to gratify a thirst for cruelty, but because 
he deemed persecution the proper instrument in that case. 

His justification would be that it was right that Prussia and 
Germany should hold the first rank in Europe. The world, 
as he saw it, was a field in which nations maintain a pitiless 
struggle for existence, and the strongest survive ; to make his 
nation the strongest was, he conceived, his highest duty. An 
army of puny-bodied saints might be beautiful to a pious 
imagination, but they would fare ill in an actual conflict with 
Pomeranian grenadiers. He held that by blood and iron 
empires are welded, and that this stern means causes in the 
end less suffering than the indecisive compromises of the sen- 
timentalists. Better, he would say, for ninety-nine men to 
be directed by the hundredth man who knows than for them 
to be left a prey to their own chaotic, ignorant, and interne- 
cine passions. Thus he is the latest representative of a type 


which flourished in the age when the modern ideal of popular 
government had not yet risen. 
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Hints Concerning Kitchens. 


[HERE is a fine, large kitchen,’’ will often be heard from 
the house-hunter, but every foot of room beyond what is 
needed is a distinct detriment. So says Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, 
in Harper's Bazar. And then she proceeds: Most of the 
French hotel kitchens, where fascinating gastronomic marvels 
are produced, consist of a range and a table at the cook's 
back, with just enough room for him to stand in. His pots 
and pans are hung on hooks on one side of the range, and 
the necessary dishes are ranged on wall-shelves at the other. 
He wastes no steps. 

If ‘piped’ water is introduced from a town or city 
water-works the labor of housekeeping is immensely dimin- 
ished, but as this happy condition is by no means universal, 
the location of the well or the cistern becomes an important 
consideration. Thousands of steps may be saved and hun- 
dreds of exposures avoided by thinking beforehand on these: 
a little longer piece of lead-pipe will bring the cistern water 
into the kitchen, so that the pump can be placed close to the 
sink, and a short length of rubber hose-pipe fitted to the spout 
will save the heavy lifting that keeps many women ill all their 
days. 

Space and steps can be economized by placing the kitchen 
windows so high in the wall that a hanging table can be 
placed under them, and put up out of the way when notin use. 

Some of the undesirable ‘‘largeness’’ of the kitchen 
could be utilized in a light closet, where all cooking utensils, 
from pots and pans to esthetic jelly-moulds, could be stored, 
and the kitchen sink, of iron, with legs of the same material, 
would give no means of hiding damp rags and brushes to 
breed mould and bacteria. The kitchen sink itself, and the 
sink in the butler’s pantry, should be arranged on the same 
plan, with a broad shelf for soiled dishes at the right, and a 
grooved drain-board at the left, and a dresser immediately 
above for the reception of the cleaned dishes. Suppose you 
reverse the position of the table and the board. Washing 
dishes three times a day for 365 days of one year makes 1,095 
dish-washings. Think of the vital force wasted in putting 
these dishes across to the other side! Until a race of left- 
handed dishwashers shall have been evolved, the arrange- 
ment described is the only proper one. The doors leading 
from the butler’s pantry to the dining-room, and from the 
kitchen into the pantry, should be swing doors, hung so that 
a maid with a full tray of dishes can pass without touching 
them, while the undesirable smells and sounds of the kitchen 
are excluded. All doors should be hung so as not to ‘‘in- 
terfere.'" With a cellar properly made under the whole 
house, a laundry in the basement should be provided, so as 
to remove the soiled garments from the neighborhood of 
cooking food. This does not necessarily involve set tubs, 
but it does need a simple laundry stove, and when once that 
is secured the basement can be warmed sufficiently for drying 
in the winter ; for it is little less than murderous for a woman 
to carry clothes from a hot steaming laundry into a zero at- 
mosphere. The martyrs of the clothes-yard are uncounted. 

[It seems to us very likely that the quite small kitchens, 
and windows ‘‘high in the wall,’’ may be less advisable in 
this country than—for example—in France, because of our 
hot weather in summer. More space to ‘‘turn ‘round in,"’ 
more ‘‘ fresh air,’’ are called for here. —Eps,. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


Keeping the Sexes Apart. 
Lyman Abbott. 


WE parents who have passed through this experience, or 
rather entered into it—for we do not pass through it as though 
we went out at the other side—we have a duty towards our 
sons and our daughters who are growing up to be young men 
and young women under our influence. We are to prepare 
them for this new experience of life. And we are not to pre- 
pare them for it by trying to keep them apart. Of all the 
insane follies of which mankind have been guilty, this seems 
to me to have been one of the greatest. God meant man and 
woman to come together ; and to build some wall of conven- 
tionalism between the two, and keep them in separated apart- 


ments half their lives, until the hunger has grown unappeas- 
able and the desire has grown irresistable, and then suddenly 
let them rush into companionship without oversight—this is 
one of the inexplicable follies of mankind. 

For if history shows anything, it shows this: that the 
attempt to keep the sexes apart has, just in the measure in 
which it has succeeded, produced vice. They are most kept 
apart in Turkey, where vice is the worst, In Christendom 
they are more kept apart in France than in England, and 
vice is greater in France than in England; they are more 
kept apart in England than in America, and vice is greater in 
England than in America. We parents should bring the 
boys and girls together; we should teach them how to 
grow up with one another; how to become acquainted with 
one another. We should promote an acquaintance that will 
develop into friendship, that friendship may develop into 
love. 


Imperialism’s Burdens. 

Theodore L. Cuyler, in The Evangelist. 
LET our people all distinctly understand that Imperialism neces- 
sitates an enormous standing army, after the fashion of Ger- 
many, and an enormous navy, with its heavy taxation on the 
labor of our people. Worst of all it changes the whole char- 
acter of our hitherto peace-loving nation, and it enthrones 
Militarism as a permanent and dominant principle! Disguise 
it as they may, and blink at it as they must; that is the cat- 
aract towards which the rapids of this new imperialistic mania 
are rushing us! One of the ablest imperialists exclaimed the 
other day: ‘‘Our American Republic is casting off its swad- 
dling-clothes of baby-hood, and already stands up as an inter- 
national giant ‘armed capa pie!’’’ There are some of us 
who have supposed that the mission of our beloved land was 
to work out the great vital problem of intelligent republican 
self-government before the world, and that we are by no 
means a ‘‘ baby.’’ at the business of instructing the old mon- 
archies of Europe and Asia. 

To follow in their old beaten track of governing by the 
sword has not been the noble and sublime purpose of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln—the republic which bases its life on the 
bed-rock of popular intelligence, peaceful industry, and 
Christian conscience. We have too many tremendous prob- 
lems to settle here at home without having the people's atten- 
tion (and that of the churches also) all absorbed by vexing 
and distracting perplexities over foreign possessions. 


THE popular hotel, at low rates, opened in New York by 
D. O. Mills, last fall, has proved so successful that Mills 
Hotel No. 2 has since been built, on the corner of Rivington 
and Chrystie streets, and was lately opened. It has room for 
600 lodgers, being smaller than No. I, which has room for 
1154. In arrangement No. 2 differs from No. 1 in having 
baths on every floor, instead of in the basement only. Both 
hotels are open to all respectable men who have twenty cents. 


IT is a help to manhood, to culture, to piety, to know one's 
self akin to those who suffered oppression and made noble 
sacrifices for the sake of conscience, helped to found our great 
Western civilization, or rallied to the defence of the infant 
nation when its life hung in the balance. Not to take a gen- 
uine interest in one’s forefathers is almost as indefensible as to 
be vain because they were in some way notable.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


GREAT BRITAIN has annexed the Santa Cruz and Duff 
Islands, near the Salmon Islands. The islands contain about 
800 square miles, with a population of Papuan negroes num- 
bering about 5,000. The islands are likely to be valuable as 
coaling stations. 


—The American Social Science Association began its an- 
nual meeting at Saratoga Springs on the 29th ult. Reports 
showed the association to be gaining in membership and its 
influence spreading. 


—The steamer Hope, which took Lieutenant Peary's party 
to Greenland, has returned to St. John's, and reports all well 
with the Arctic explorers. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A REMARKABLE movement has been begun by the Czar 
Nicholas of Russia, in the direction of the reduction of their 
armaments by the European nations. By order of the Czar, 
Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, on the 24th 
ultimo, handed to the foreign diplomats at St. Petersburg a 
note declaring that maintenance of peace, and the reduction 
of the excessive armaments now crushing all nations, is the 
ideal for which all governments ought to strive. The dispatch 
from St. Petersburg conveying the information, says: ‘‘ The 
Czar considers the present moment favorable for the in- 
auguration of a movement looking to this end, and invites the 
powers to take part in an international conference as a means 
of thus ensuring real and lasting peace and terminating the 
progressive increase of armament."’ 

THE full text of the proposition was printed with the dis- 
patch announcing that it had been made. It is a very re- 
markable document, and some of the sentences in it form a 
forceful indictment of the present abominable militarism in 
Europe. We shall print it in the INTELLIGENCER next week. 
The proposal is received variously by the press in other 
countries of Europe, but many newspapers hail it as a sign 
of a better time. Wecan judge better in a few days what 
effect it will have. An international conference can hardly 
be avoided, when thus proposed. One story is that Emperor 
William of Germany intended to take this step himself, and 
to issue his proposal from Jerusalem, where he is going 
presently. 

FORMAL announcement was made in Washington on the 
26th ult., of the completion of the membership of the Peace 
Commission, to meet at Paris to make a definitive treaty with 
Spain. The five members chosen by the United States are 
William R. Day, the Secretary of State ; United States Sena- 
tors Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, and William P. Frye, 
of Maine ; Whitelaw Reid, of New York ; and Justice E. D. 
White, of the United States Supreme Court. The composi- 
tion of the Commission is criticised by advocates of ‘‘ impe- 
rial extension,”’ as being likely to be conservative in their 
policy. The Spanish Commissioners have not been an- 
nounced at this writing. 

THE daily reports concerning the war are now chiefly ac- 
counts of the sick soldiers, their condition in the camps, re- 
moval to hospitals, provision of special supplies, etc. The 
number of fever cases, malarial and typhoid, is large, and 
vehement complaints are made of the medical department, 
and generally of the officials responsible for the management 
of camps and hospitals. It is not probable that an analysis 
of the facts will ultimately show that the loss of life by disease 
is in excess of what must be expected in a war begun and 
conducted as this has been,—considering, of course, the un- 
healthy climate of the West Indies in the hot season. The 
condition of the troops in Porto Rico is said to be nearly as 
bad as was that of those at Santiago. 

AN ‘‘ investigation’’ of the War Department, and. its man- 
agement of the military operations, is loudly demanded by 
many of the daily newspapers. Itis probable that something 
of the sort will be ordered,—if in.no other way, by Congress 
when it reassembles in Twelfth month, The exact proportion 
of fairness in these attacks is not very easy to determine ; 
many of them are inspired in part at least by political and 
personal hostility to Secretary Algtr, the purpose being to 
drive him out of the Cabinet. The clamor over the matter 
may be expected to continue for some tim? though it may be 
checked by the suggestion, which has already been made, 
that the whole military service is discredited by such com> 
plaints of its inefficiency, and that the plans for a large increase 
of the army may thus be made more unacceptable to the 
people. 

GENERAL SHAFTER and his staff sailed from Santiago on 
the 25th inst., for Montauk Point. On the 25th, also, three 
Spanish transports left Santiago, with 4,568 soldiers bound 
for Spain. Eight men died on the way tothe ships. Most 








of the Spanish troops have now left Santiago, and the first of 
them have reached Spain. A dispatch on the 28th says that 
three steamers would leave next day for Guantanamo, Baracoa, 
and Sagua for the Spanish passengers there. ‘‘ The condi- 
tion of these men is distressing, and it is probable that death 
will claim nearly half of them before they reach Spain. 
Their condition is the result of hard living and the prevailing 
fever. The rations and medical aid sent from Santiago were 
practically too late."’ 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY and his wife left Washington on 
the 27th ult., and went to Middletown, near Harrisburg, Pa., 
where they visited an encampment of troops recently made, 
Camp George G. Meade ; they then proceeded to Somerset, 
Pa., where they spent First-day at the home of the President's 
brother, Abner McKinley, and on the 29th left for Cleveland, 
Ohio. They proposed to go thence to their home in Canton, 
Ohio, for a day, and to proceed on the Ist inst. to New York, 
where the President would inspect the camp at Montauk, 
L. I., before returning to Washington. 

DISPATCHES from Russia within a few days past announce 
another prospective famine in several large districts of that 
country. The crops in these are almost a complete failure, 
and the people will inevitably be in great want of food. A 
dispatch on the 29th says that ‘‘even the landed gentry are 
beginning to ask the Government for relief. The peasants 
are denuding their cottages of the thatches in order to feed 
the stock. In spite of all that can be done cattle and horses 
are dying in great numbers."’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE ‘Zionist Conference’’—Jews who propose a return 
of their people to re-occupy Palestine—began its sessions at 
Basle, Switzerland, onthe 28th ult. Dr. Theodore Heral, the 
originator of the: project to purchase Palestine and resettle the 
Jews there, presided and welcomed the delegates. Dr. Max 
Nordau made an address on the situation of the Jews during 
the past year. 


—‘‘Itis difficult to get people to understand,"’ says 
Meehans’ Monthly, ‘‘ that trees can die from root drowning. 
A Boston correspondent refers to two large horse chestnuts 
which were moved last spring with the greatest skill, but they 
died. In the fall, an examination was made, and the holes 
found to be full of water within one foot of the surface of the 
ground. The holes were really flower-pots without the neces- 
sary holes in the bottom to allow the water to escape."’ 


—A pleasure party of eleven persons drove in front of a 
passenger train on the Boston and Maine railroad, at Ware, 
Massachusetts, on the night of the 27th ult., and five members 
of the party were killed and several others seriously injured. 
The driver was unable to control the wagon in descending a 
steep hill, which led to the railroad crossing. 


—It was announced at the War Department on the 28th ult., 
that General Merritt, military commander at Manila, was to go 
to Paris to give the Peace Commission the benefit of his experi- 
ence in the Philippine Islands. Another dispatch stated that 
he would sail on the 30th. 

—The barns and outbuildings on the farm of Edgar Con- 
row, on the Bridgeborough road, near Moorestown, N. J., 
were destroyed on the 8th ult., by a fire believed to be of in- 
cendiary origin. The loss is stated at $4,000, with a small 
insurance. 

—A monument to Czar Alexander II., of Russia, (grand- 
father of the present Czar), was unveiled at Moscow by Czar 
Nicholas, on the 28th ult. Alexander II. is the one who set 
free the serfs of Russia, in 1861, and was killed by glass bombs, 
by Nihilists, in 1881. 

—The coal miners of South Wales have agreed to the terms 
proposed by the employers, including an increase of five per 
cent. in wages, and thus terminated a long continued and in- 
jurious strike; 

—Ex-Governor Claude Matthews, of Indiana, died at In- 
dianapolis on the 28th ult. He was stricken with paralysis, a few 
days before, while speaking at a public meeting. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Homeville, Pa., on First day, the 
11th of Ninth month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. BrooMELL, Clerk. 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting's Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Ninth month : 

4. Duanesburgh and Smith’s Clove. 

11. Asbury Park. 

18. Plainfield and Brooklyn. 

25. Manhassett. 

JoszerH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union 
will be held at Mansfield, Ninth month Io, at 
10 o'clock a.m, All interested are invited to 
be present. 

Carriages will meet the early morning train at 
Columbus. 

G. SHERMAN Ports, 
ANNIE R. WALN, } Clerks. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will attend Plymouth First-day School at 
the close of their morning meeting, Ninth 
month 11, 1898. Members of the committee 
will please attend without further notice. 

SuSAN J. SHEPPARD, Clerk. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
street, First-day, Ninth month 4, at 3. p. m. 
This is the opening meeting of the season. All 
interested in the welfare of destitute children, 
and their spiritual advancement, are cordially 
invited to attend. 

S. T. R. EAVENSON M. D. 

*,* Circular meetings during Ninth month 
occu as follows : 

Goshen, Pa., 3 p. m. 
Frankford, Pa., 3.30 p. m. 
2 Warrington, Pa. 


*,* With a view to correction of Friends’ 
Almanac, and as the data given in some of the 
extracts is not clear, it is very desirable that 
all interested Friends should at once forward 
correct data as to meetings, etc., to Friends’ 
ook Association, 1500 Race street, sathe work 
will be shortly issued. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pit sburgh. 





*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia resume at Race street to-morrow evening, 
7.30 o’clock. Our members and others are 
solicited to attend. 


*,* Mid-week Meeting (Third-day), at 
17th street and Girard Avenue resumes next 
week, 10.30 a: m. 


*,* The Salem First-day School Union will 
be held at Mullica Hill, N. J., in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Ninth month 10, 1898, at 10 
o’clock a.m. The subject for consideration is : 
‘What is the object of the First-day school, 
and how can we increase the interest in the 
work? A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested. 

Joun G. BorTon, 


Louisa PowELL, } clerks. 


*,* An All-day Meeting under the care of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held at London Grove, Pa., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 3, commencing at 10 o’clock 
a.m. Dr. Edward H. Magill and Amanda 
Deyo are expected to address the meeting. 

All interested are cordially invited to be 
present. 

Horace L. DiLwortu, Clerk. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Eighth and Ninth months : 

28. Washington. 

4. Little Falls and Centre. 

11. Gunpowder. 

18. Aisquith Street and West Nottingham. 

25. Washington and Pipe Creek, 

Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Willistown, on First-day, Ninth 
month 4. To convene at 3 o'clock 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


#*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow- 
ing additional contributions to the ( hildren’s 
Country Week Association : 

A Friend of Abington, .. . 
Another, . © « « 


$10.00 
10.00 


$20.00 


ET us send you a pamphlet 


giving information con- 

cerning paint—the kind that lasts. 

It is made from Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. 


Pamphlet also contains samples 


of colors or shades 
Pure Wffite 


made with 


Lead (see list of 


brands) and Tinting Colors, and 


gives full directions for mixing 


and applying them. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 

They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Summer Wrappers 

There have been made sweeping 
reductions in all grades. As these 
goods are from our regular stock 
and not made for a special sale, the 
real values are much greater than 
the prices quoted below would in- 
dicate. 

Fine Chintz and Percale Wrappers, 
full width skirt and carefully made. 
Have sold for 75 cents and $1.00, 
reduced to 50 cents. 

Many Wrappers in the collection 
have been priced at $1.75 and 
$2.00, and none less than $1.50. 
The price now is $1.00. They are 
in a fine range of choice colorings. 

Fine White Lawn Wrappers, beauti- 
fully made and trimmed with lace 
and embroidery, full pleated and 
tucked. Prices have been $2.00 
and $2.25, now $1.50. 

Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 

attention. 


Address Orders to ‘“ Department C.” 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—ai.d 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 









The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 

















































































Absolutely Pure 














ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7ii WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, Wm. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 



















PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 








Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 








CAPITAL (oubecribed), ww wt ce $500,000.00 
CAPITAL ( paid —— s+ + 4awa 6% 6 250,000.00 
SURPLUS, eee es 50,000.00 
UNDIV IDED PROFITS,.. . 30,094.49 






Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done 
gage and Approved Collateral 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts a» 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R_ RHOADS, President 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and 7reas 
WM. Lb. LANE, 7it/e and 7rust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort 
Surety entered for Ad 
















Nicnoras Brice, Eowarp S, Savers, 
Svencen M. Janney, |, Kouron WINPENKY, 
S. Daves Pace, E.uwoop Becker 
Joouen R. Ruoans, Evwin S$. Dixon, 

Joun F. Lewss, Warren G. Garirrirn, 
Tuomas R. Git, Samuet Bancrort, Jx., 
Cuas. 5S. Hincuman, Evwarp G. McCottrm, 





PHuicurps, 


Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 


Acerep I 








The Right Shoe for 
You is the 




















a Spring and Summer Shoes. 


13th St. 











Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 








THE = GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT Co. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. nterest allowed on Deposits, 
tow, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc, 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non ‘residents, ete,, etc, 
President, Vice-Presidents, 
Joun L. Biakn. Daniet Mitier and Jonatnan K, Tayror, Wittiam M, Byen, 


Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw. 
Franeis A. W nite, Matthew C, Fenton, Basil B, Gordon, 


Acts as Five ue 
Interests 


Secretary and Treasure, 


Executive Committee; { 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end ppvertmante one beet rate and a: from the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P dent, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Act Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

1. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. Tito. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE GC ! RA R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
mean TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSJT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 





President, 


HARRY F. WEST, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 





OFFICERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. aoe ‘RY TATNALL, 


MORRIS, President. Vice-President. 


WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. B. CRENSHAW, "Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
MANAGERS: 


Witiiam H. Jenks, 
Grorce Tucker Bisenam, 


Solicitor. 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

— A. Brown, Jr., 

3enjamin W. Richakps, Wittiam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis 1. Gowen, 
Pemperton S. Hutcninson, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNatt, 
Isaac H. Ciotuier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS, DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 





WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Pree to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD, 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’ s Son 
WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
002 ae Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 








“AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


“AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


SAFETY AND 








